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Zephyr Cassock 


It’s light as a breeze... 


$19 5° 


The Zephyr Cassock is designed 
specifically for hot weather 
comfort. 


Made of Acetate Sharkskin — 
proved by missionaries in tropic 
countries. 


Constructed entirely without 
lining for maximum coolness. 
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School Sound Systems 









1. Complete roster at your fingertips 
—Here’s your master list of rooms, 
ready for selection—singly or in com- 
bination. Set up any distribution list 
you want in seconds. 





2. Add extra channels as your needs 
expand—Your RCA Consolette grows 
as your school expands. Keyboard pan- 
els can be added at any time to serve 
as many as 60 rooms. 
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Equipped to serve up to 60 rooms, RCA Consolette mounted on matching 
console base, complete with AM-FM radio and phonograph turntable. 
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ALWAYS HOLDS WICK 
UPRIGHT 


Wax burns evenly to bottom 
of glass, and wick is easier to 
keep lit because special Flik-it 
socket holds wick straight up. 





FLAME NEVER TOUCHES 
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Flik-it construction provides 
anchorage from three sides— 
prevents sidewise movement 
of tin which often causes 
cracking by allowing flame to 
play on glass. 


FLICKS OUT INSTANTLY 


Flik-it Holder is removed with 
flick of finger. In contrast, 
ordinary holders, larger in 
surface, often become tightly 
imbedded in wax; cause time- 
consuming “‘prying’’ and 
breakage. 
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Saves You Money Every Year 


Flik-it Wick Holders are an exclusive, new 
Emkay development designed to give you 
substantial savings every year in wax, glasses 
and labor. Unlike conventional square and 
round votive light “tins,” new Flik-it Holders 
are made of three thin arms which meet at 
center to form a wick socket. Result — wax 
burns evenly to bottom; flame never tilts to 
heat and crack the glass. Another advantage— 
Flik-it Holders, having smaller, less rigid sur- 
face, never resist removal from wax. One 
quick flick and this holder is out of the glass— 
without wasting valuable minutes, without 
costly breakage so often caused by “digging.” 
Emkay 10 and 15-hour Credo lights with 
Flik-it Holders cost you nothing extra. Write 


for free catalog and prices. 
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ANOTHER Lawson Associates Success. . 


$182,231 ($7,231 OVER THE GOAL) 
REALIZED LAST MONTH IN CAMPAIGN 
FOR ST. JOSEPH’S PARISH, YORK, PA. 
(The Rev. Joseph A. Bradley, Administrator) 


Month by month on this page of THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
REVIEW, we have reported on one or more fund-raising campaigns planned 
and directed to success by Lawson Associates, Inc. 


Perhaps you have wondered why we can so consistently, month after 
month, report these successes; wondered what it is our organization has 
that makes it the fund-raising counsel that plans and directs to success 
more Catholic campaigns than any other firm or individual in the entire field. 


An important part of the answer, we believe, is in the word ORGANI- 
ZATION. Lawson Associates, Inc. is just what its name implies—an organi- 
zation of associates, a permanent staff of men selected and trained to 
do a highly specialized type of work that requires a high order of intelli- 
gence, strong organizational and administrative abilities and unquestion- 
able integrity. 


If you were to retain our service, you would have behind your campaign 
not merely the experience and ability of one or two directors; your cam- 
paign would have behind it, in addition, the long and tested experience 
of a fully integrated organization with a home-office staff that works 
hand-in-hand with your director at all times. 


So when you retain Lawson Associates, you get more than just a Director; 
you get the benefits of a nation-wide organization that plans and directs 
to success more Catholic fund-raising campaigns than any other firm in the 
entire field. 


For further information write Dept. H-7 
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“NOW —from the top down—we can keep our 
church beautiful,” reports FatherM............. 


‘‘UP-RIGHT”’ 


SCAFFOLD -on- WHEELS 
gets you up in the air 


SAFELY and QUICKLY 


For all overhead cleaning, relamping and 
decorating, ‘“Up- Right” Scaffold - on - 
wheels saves scores of man-hours. One 
church reports 5 days saved on a job 
which formerly took 8% days. 

Scaffold is assembled in a few minutes 
by placing individual sections one on top 
of the other. Automatic locking feature 
eliminates tools and loose parts. Safety- 
tread stairway within structure. Scaffold 
bridges pews, rails, altars with ease. 
Made of aluminum alloy; stronger than 
structural steel yet one third the weight. 








For painting large areas, two 10 FT. SPAN SCAFFOLDS 

—each assembled in 1 minute—may be bridged and moved 

simultaneously. Adjustable to desired working level. 
Write for Descriptive Circular 
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SUMMIT AGNUS DEI TABERNACLES 


No. 206—High Altar Summit Agnus Dei Taber- 
nacle, hand chased, cardinal red leather on 
background of door. 


LITURGICAL ART METAL 


executed in bronze, created to exacting Summit 
specifications, is available for Chapel, Church or 
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“Carillonic Bello” 


AT ST. MARY OF THE 


ASSUMPTION CATHEDRAL 


COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


IS Excellency, William T. 

Mulloy, Bishop of Covington, 
praises the liturgical use of 
“Carillonic Bells’’ in these words: 
“The bells have proven to be an 
enhancing feature of the majestic 
Gothic structure. The melodic 
grandeur of their summons of the 
faithful has won the admiration 
of all. The evening Angelus and 
Marian hymns resounding through- 
out the city and environs are 
instrumental in endearing the 
faithful to the Mother Church of 
the Diocese.”’ 


* 
ENRICH THE SERVICES 






ee 


Recommendations like this from 
hundreds of the clergy pre-prove 
the worth of this equipment for 
your church—whatever its size, 
with or without a tower. 

“Carillonic Bells’ are available 
from 1 to 61 notes, may be played 
manually or automatically. Such 
functions as Angelus and Mass 
calls, Hymns and Tolling can be 
provided at any pre-set time 
by clock control. The cost is 
surprisingly low! For full infor- 
mation write— 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 


118153 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*“‘Carillonic Bells’’ is atrademark for bell instruments of Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 
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Troublemakers 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


“N 
EVER TROUBLE trouble _ till 


trouble troubles you.” ‘That is not only 
a good piece of practical advice, but also 
u theme for a sermon on the problem of 
evil. Some writers discuss the question 
of evil in the world as if there were 
only one type of trouble: those cata- 
strophic disasters and inevitable acci- 
dents that lawyers refer to as “acts of 
God.” These misfortunes come to us 
unbidden and unprovoked: they happen 
tous. Not so with most of our troubles. 
We have an expression in English: 
“He’s inviting trouble.” A goodly por- 
tion of the waking hours of a human 
being is spent in inviting trouble. Most 
of us are troublemakers in the fullest 
sense of the word. We make more 
trouble for ourselves than for anyone 
else. We are, as the Irish say, for- 
ever “campaigning for a clip on the ear.” 


POOR COMFORT IN THE 
SCAPEGOAT 


We will certainly find difficulty in 


reconciling God's merey with the 
ghastly tornado that ripped and 


twisted its wav through Waco, Texas, 
on May 11th, killing some eighty vic- 
tims and injuring hundreds of others. 
We do not see eye to eye with God in 
the days of our flesh: our ways are not 
His ways and our thoughts are not 
His thoughts. For that reason we do 
not see His wisdom at work in the 
frightful floods that left 1,400 dead 
and 60,000 homeless in Holland early 


this year. But we ought to be able to 
see our own stupidity and perverseness 
at work in most of our ordinary 
troubles. As the Very RevzC. J. Callan, 
O.P., has written:! “We are inclined to 
cite the prevalence of human suffering 
and the problem of evil in general as 
excuses for our lack of faith in the God 
of goodness and love. All the while 
we forget that the major part of man’s 
sufferings are owing to his own wilful- 
ness.” 

We love scapegoats. The Jews of 
the Old Law used to saddle the sins 
of the people upon the sacrificial goat, 
and then drive him into the wilderness. 
When we get into trouble, we, too, put 
the blame on someone else. Man, born 
of woman, is afflicted with many miser- 
ies, but he has been shifting the blame 
for his miseries ever since Adam tried 
to blame Eve for the first sin. When 
a child dies in Tierra del Fuego, the 
savage Yamana refer to God as “the 
Killer.” There are many Christians 
who put the blame on an angry God, 
when they, themselves, suffer from 
trouble of their own making. 

A man who goes bankrupt has no 
right to talk about a wrathful God 
when he should be lamenting his own 
stupidity in reckless speculation. A 
man who is hit by a truck, while he is 
crossing against the red light, has no 


1Sermon Matter from Saint Thomas (Ad- 
vent to Easter). By Very Rev. Charles J. 
Callan, O.P. (B. Herder Book Co.), p. 279. 
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right to complain of his “bad luck.” 
Instead of examining into the divine 
designs, he ought to be examined. 


“THE OTHER FELLOW” 


After an accident, the guilty party 
usually asserts his infallibility. Never 
have I seen a culprit step out of his car 
after a road accident and own up to 
the faet that he was responsible for 
the accident and resultant damage. It 
is always the other fellow who is to 
blame. That other fellow was driving 
on the wrong side of the street, or he 
was speeding, or he failed to put his 
hand out. All the time, of course, the 
paragon of vehicular virtue was driv- 
ing cautiously according to all the rules 
in the book. So he says. 

The Catechism lists four effects of 
original sin. We might add another: 
this tendency “to shift the blame.” The 
Soviets have made it into an art: when 
the Five-Year Plan goes awry, they 
denounce the Jews, or the Pope, or the 
Peasants, or the Americans. Then there 
are the “blame shifters’ among the 
magazine subscribers: the Business De- 
partment of any magazine will tell you 
how they send out four or five notices 
of expiration of subscription; when the 
magazine stops coming, the subscriber 
howls that he was not notified of the 
approaching expiration, and he lashes 
into the poor little clerk who is too 
polite to answer back. Then, of course, 
there are the prattling pool-players 
whose game is atrocious, but who attri- 
bute their failures to the cue, or the 
table, or to gremlins hovering around 
the pockets. 

No great harm, however, is incurred 
by a man who romanticizes his miscues 
at the pool-table, but, if he tries to es- 
cape responsibility for his sins against 
God, he will throw his whole spiritual 
life out of gear. Many a person suffer- 
ing mental anguish because of his sins 
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will find no relief until he transforms 
that mental anguish into something 
more than wounded sensibilities. He 
must get down on his knees and say 
“mea culpa, mea maxima culpa” from 
the bottom of his heart. Certain psy- 
chiatrists and psychoanalysts claim that 
a feeling of personal guilt is an ob- 
stacle to emotional balance and social 
adjustment. For the danger is, ac- 
cording to their view, that one who has 
a “mystical consciousness of guilt” will 
become frantic and frustrated, and tend 
to project his guilt upon others in some 
form of aggressive social conduct. 


CHRISTIAN SENSE OF GUILT 


The error is two-fold here, and, I 
might say, you will not find it among 
Catholie psychiatrists. 1) If sin were 
a mere breach of a moral code or of a 
taboo, the sinner would become petri- 
fied and frantic at the thought of being 
“hexed” for violating a taboo. But 
sin is not a breach of a mere code or 
taboo; it is an act of opposition to a 
personal God. There is no sin, nor 
can there be, unless there is at least 
an implicit recognition of a God whose 
will is contravened. 2) The sinner’s 
experience of guilt need not lead to 
a paralyzing fear, because there is a 
way out. “For He before whom the 
sinner stands convicted is Himself that 
Merey and Love by which, through 
Jesus Christ, sin is pardoned.”? No 
Catholic is terrorized by a fear of an 
inescapable punishment resulting from 
violation of an inflexible and inexorable 
taboo. Instead, the sinner is heartened 
by realizing that God will give him the 
grace of repentance in order to escape 
the punishment that is due to his sin. 
“Frank acknowledgment of sin and 
acceptance of the sense of guilt are 


?“«Sin and the Christian Sense of Guilt.” 
Conflict and Light. By Rev. J. M. De Bruno. 
O.D.C. (Sheed & Ward), p. 18. 
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possible for the Christian without any 
harmful psychological consequences, 
since they are for him the correlatives 
of a saving mercy and love.” * 

In preaching to a Sunday congrega- 
tion, however, we ought not to disturb 
their consciences by suggesting that 
each and every one of our troubles is 
our own fault. This would cause un- 
told harm to the serupulous. They 
would see the dark shadow of personal 
sin hovering over every pain and sick- 
ness, every disappointment and sorrow. 
Once, in this connection, the disciples, 
passing by a blind man, asked Christ: 
“Rabbi, who has sinned, this man or 
his parents, that he should be born 
blind?” Jesus answered: “Neither has 
this man sinned, nor his parents, but 
the works of God were to be made mani- 
fest in him.” * Indeed, there are many 
misfortunes that happen to us which 
can in no wise be attributed to our 
own sins by way of retribution. 


WHY SHOULD THE INNOCENT 
SUFFER? 


Here we are at the very center of 
the mystery of physical evil: why 
should the innocent suffer? A promis- 
ing young doctor develops infantile 
paralysis, and his career is ruined: a 
pianist goes off to Korea, and he loses 
his hands. It all seems so unreason- 
able. Not that these persons could say 
with Christ, “Who will convict me of 
sin?” They were not, however, notori- 
ous sinners. In such a ease we can only 
bow our heads to the mystery and ac- 
cept the suffering as a deeree of an all- 
wise God. 

We must, however, explain to our 
hearers that God does not cause any 
evil, whether it is the suffering of the 
guilty or of the innocent. Evil is the 
privation of good, and God is author 


*Op cit., p. 24. 
‘John ix: 2+4. 


of good, alone. The inevitable acci- 
dents called “acts of God” are not 
‘aused by God. God can merely toler- 
ate evil without causing it. The atheist 
says that a merciful God could not 
tolerate evil, and, therefore, a merei- 
ful God does not exist, since evil is a 
fact. But, after all, that is no solution 
of the problem, for, even if we remove 
God from the picture, we still have the 
problem of evil on our hands. All that 
a believer can do is to accept his suf- 
fering without understanding the rea- 
son for it. Peter of Verona was set 
upon by hereties on Saturday of Easter 
Week in 1252. As he fell with his 
finger, dipped in his own blood, he 
wrote in the dust, “Credo.” Is that not 
a parable for every suffering Christian? 

Yet a passive adherence to God’s 
will is hardly enough for a Christian 
in time of trouble. If we are to be 
other Christs (and every Christian pro- 
fesses to be just that), we ought to take 
on the mind of Christ, for the mind of 
our great High-Priest on Calvary was 
a voluntary and unqualified accept- 
ance of the will of His heavenly Father. 

It is this Christ-like and mystical 
character of Christian suffering which 
sets it apart from the sufferings of 
men of natural virtue. These latter 
often evidence a sublime humility in 
resigning themselves to destiny, but the 
Christian effort to imitate the Son of 
God in his sufferings on Calvary is 
something entirely different. One is 
a passive and, perhaps, heroie abandon- 
ment to the inevitable: the other is an 
enthusiastic incorporation into Christ, 
and a sharing in the painful task of 
the Redemption of the world. 

Pascal said that the normal condi- 
tion of the Christian is to. be joyful in 
the soul but to suffer in the body. That 
is due to the fact that the spirit of the 
world and the spirit of God are ever at 
odds. There is always Christ and the 
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anti-Christ. The struggle takes a pic- 
turesque form when a secular state be- 
gins to inflict persecution upon thie 
Christians, and their response is mar- 
tyrdom. They bear witness of the 
truth within them by setting at naught 
things visible for the sake of things 
invisible. St. Thomas says: “It be- 
longs therefore to martyrdom that a 
man witness to the faith by showing 
that he does in every deed set at naught 
all present goods that he may reach to 
those that lie ahead invisible. Now, 
as long as a man is left with the life 
of his body, he has not yet proved 
himself to set at naught all things 
bodily.’”® 

Martyrdom, however, is not a com- 
mandment of God binding on all. Only 
certain circumstances can materialize 
in the need of such a sacrifice, and no 
man is allowed to fanatically seek out 
or provoke those circumstances. Yet 
all are bound, and at all times, to wit- 
ness to the truth. Here in these United 
States, it is not a secular state, but 
secularism, that calls upon Christians 
to deny Christ. Humanitarianism and 
false liberalism do bear down heavily 
upon Catholics, and one needs great 
courage at times to stand up against 
their pressure and ery out “Credo.” 
These constant sacrifices are not as 
majestic as the heroic act of dying for 
the faith, but they do coalesce into a 
living martyrdom. 


BRIGHT CANDLES OF HEROISM 


I have been dealing with the dark 
shadows of suffering. Has it no light 
or warmth? To begin with, sacrifice 
and suffering add spice to life. Suffer- 
ing means pain, but it also means dar- 
ing, adventure, courage in most cases. 
Soldiers on march find more interest 
in a road that twists and turns than in 


°“The Meaning of Martyrdom,” Blackfriars, 
Apr. 1953, p. 169. 
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a highway that runs straight as a ram- 
rod for miles and miles. So, too, a life 
without any trouble would be a dull 
life. I often think of Jacob® passing 
over the ford of Jacob, and wrestling 
with an angel till morning when he 
finally received the angel’s blessing. If 
we wrestle with trouble long enough 
we find that inevitably the dawn 
breaks in upon our darkness and the 
angel of peace blesses us. 

It is better to light one candle than 
to curse the darkness. Evil may be 
dark, but there is a certain nobility in 
human nature that enables men to light 
candles in this darkness, bright candles 
of heroism and unselfishness. The 
floods in Holland earlier this year were 
catastrophic and monstrous, but the 
grimness was relieved by deeds of the 
finest qualities of humanity. 

In the United States, for instance, 
relief organizations immediately came 
into being in innumerable towns and 
cities. Clarence Michalis, president of 
the Seamen’s Bank for Savings in New 
York, took the initiative in forming 
Holland Flood Relief, Inc. He was 
aided by Cardinal Spellman, Rabbi 
Mark, Governor Dewey and John Me- 
Cloy, former High Commissioner in 
Germany. Probably more than $20,- 
000,000 was collected. Along with the 
contributions came more than 30,000 
letters a day.? 

One woman wrote: “I have a boy in 
the 9th Army Cemetery at Margraten. 
God bless you in your efforts.” One 
man sent a contribution in gratitude 
for Holland’s kindness to his Jewish 
brethren during the Nazi persecutions. 
Little girls opened their piggy banks 
and sent money. A class of eleven-year 
olds in Hartford said: “We are not hav- 
ing a Valentine box because we saved 


*Gen. xxxii: 24. 
7“Oneration Flood Relief.” By Hillel 
Black. Magazine Digest, May, 1953. 
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that money for the flood sufferers.” A 
woman, who was almost totally blind, 
sent in her donation. The disaster was, 
indeed, tragic, but the human reaction 
to it was magnificent, uncalculating, 
and utterly spontaneous. 


LIGHT OUT OF DARKNESS 


God writes straight with crooked 
lines. Out of the storm He brings the 
rainbow into being, out of the agonies 
of Good Friday the glory of Easter, 
out of evil He can bring forth good. 
As Shakespeare has it: “Sweet are the 
uses of adversity.” If there were no 
other beneficial result of the Holland 
floods than the examples of selflessness 
and charity set by generous Americans, 
those, in themselves, would be proof of 
God’s triumph over evil. For God is 
leading men onwards to a keener reali- 


zation of the need of brotherly love 
and of that sympathy which is a reflec- 
tion of the divine mercy. In the path 
of this advancing spirit of benevolence 
stands the cynic, and his tribe is legion. 
He maintains that the only love men 
can ever know is self-love, as when T. 
H. Huxley once wrote: “Men agree in 
one thing, and that is, to enjoy the 
pleasures and to escape the pains of 
life, and, in short, to do nothing but 
that which it pleases them to do.” The 
generosity and magnanimity of human 
nature, as exemplified in the response 
to the challenge of the Holland floods, 
give the lie to Huxley. Suffering has 
its bright stars: it is a pity that the 
darkness is needed to reveal them to 
us, but at least we can be happy to 
know that people are better than the 
cynics would have us believe. 








In forthcoming H P R issues 


Recent news dispatches in the daily press carried an item from a source 
high in the Episcopal sect to the effect that a considerable number of Roman 
Catholics were converting to “Anglo-Catholicism.” Many lay Catholics, 
at least, were disturbed by the uninterpreted announcement. 


The “Anglo-Catholic” Movement Today, by Francis Edward Nugent, 
analyzes the full significance of the number and the calibre of those who 
have been abandoning Rome, and establishes the motives for this allegiance 
to “non-Papal Catholicism” (a strange term which is claimed by a writer 
for a leading periodical of the High Church in America). In opposition to 
such motives, Francis Nugent sets up those which alone would prompt con- 
version to the true Church. The author corroborates his own appraisal from 
the expressed thinking of “Anglo-Catholic” ministers who have been 
revulsed over such matters as the opening of the Episcopal pulpit to non- 
Episcopal ministers, the “laying on of hands” by a Dutch Reformed 
minister, the Dr. Perey Stickney Grant controversy, the treatment of the 
Resurrection and Virgin Birth by leading rectors in the East as so many 
fairy tales, etc., ete. 


The “Anglo-Catholic” Movement Today concludes with a clear explana- 
tion of the reasons why many “Anglo-Catholic” ministers are at present 
reluctant to join the Roman Catholic Church. 
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Church and State in 
England (1534-1959 ) 


By PAUL R. RUST, O.M.I. 


QO, THE 16TH of November, 1952, 
the Anglican bishop of Monmouth 
touched off an explosive which stirred 
up the dust of controversy throughout 
the religious world. His contention, 
expressed in an ill-timed sermon in 
Westminster Abbey, that the Corona- 
tion Oath in no way described the 
faith of the Anglican Church, which, he 
asserted, was still the ancient Catho- 
lie Chureh of the land, was not shared 
by Roman Catholics. The bishop’s 
sermon drew fire within a week’s time 
from Mr. T. 8. Blakeney, who objected, 
in particular, to a singularly interesting 
statement of the speaker. Dr. Morris 
had said that “not once in her official 
formularies or documents does the 
Church of England describe herself as 
Protestant.” Mr. Blakeney produced 
evidence to the contrary—the declara- 
tion made by Anglican bishops from 
1678 to almost the dawn of our cen- 
tury before they were seated in the 
House of Lords. It appears certain 
that after the bishop had abjured cer- 
tain specified articles of Catholic be- 
lief, he coneluded this abjuration by 
swearing that the declaration was made 
in the ordinary sense of the words as 
understood by English Protestants. Mr. 
Blakeney added that the bigotry which 
accompanied the debate on the Emanci- 
pation Bill (1829) is further evidence 
of the thoroughly protestant character 
of Anglicanism. It is difficult not to 
forget how the Anglican hierarchs in 
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1850 gloried in their protestant heri- 
tage, when they bitterly opposed the 
restoration of the Catholie hierarchy. 


ANGLICAN CLAIM OF CONTINUITY 


Our own Monsignor Hawks of Phila- 
delphia, himself a distinguished con- 
vert, expressed dissatisfaction with a 
second contention of Dr. Morris, the 
claim of continuity. In an article re- 
leased by the N.C.W.C. News Service, 
Dr. Hawks stated: 


“The claim to continuity and 
identity, which the Bishop of Mon- 
mouth made, must be judged by facts. 
The Chureh of England had no con- 
tinuity of faith, for it repudiated 
essential dogmas of the Catholic 
Church. It had no continuity of 
worship, for it destroyed all the altars 
and persecuted to death every priest 
who attempted to say Mass. It had 
no unity of regimen, for all the law- 
full bishops refused to continue their 
succession, and the new hierarchy, 
descended from bishops without sees. 
ordained their successors by a new 
rite from which every trace of sacer- 
dotal authority was excised. The 
only continuity left is the oecupa- 
tion of benefices by the intrusion of 
the royal supremacy. It is the same 
supremacy which is now compelling 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to de- 
scribe the Queen as one who will 
maintain the Reformed Protestant 
Church.” 


The present article has no desire to 
add further comment upon the conten- 
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tions of the Bishop of Monmouth. 
However, in view of the quasi-sacer- 
dotal character of the English sovereign, 
we are convinced that a factual analysis 
of the post-Reformation alliance of 
Chureh and State in England is of 
timely interest to subscribers of THE 
HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW. 


THE ROYAL SUPREMACY 

(1534-1689) 

Civil jurisdiction over the Established 
Church has followed two courses. The 
first course was initiated in 1534 by the 
Act of the Royal Supremacy. It was 
this Statute (repealed by Mary, but 
revived by Elizabeth) which usurped 
that jurisdiction which emanated from 
the See of Rome, by investing it in the 
Supreme Head. 

Enslavement of the Church by means 
of the Royal Supremacy was exercised 
by the King in four different ways. 
If policy directed, the sovereign was 
empowered by this Act to impose his 
will directly, simply by issuing Royal 
Proclamations. It was in this way that 
Henry published his English Litany 
and Edward VI the Order of Com- 
munion. Elizabeth enforced the Ad- 
vertisements and James his Bible by 
Royal Proclamations. 

Secondly, civil jurisdiction over the 
Church was administered by Royal 
Commissions. Henry set up just such 
a Commission to dissolve the monas- 
teries; Elizabeth, too, when she insti- 
tuted her arbitrary Court of High Com- 
mission. Thirdly, the Act of the Royal 
Supremacy was able to force Parliament 
to do its bidding when the King de- 
sired to cloak autocracy with a show 
of legal respectability. Parliament it 
was which voted the schism with Rome. 
Parliament it was which healed that 
schism in 1554, and which revived it in 
1559. 


Finally, the Royal Supremacy ruled 


the Church by means of a subservient 
hierarchy. While we can today com- 
miserate the awful plight of the Henri- 
cian bishops, we find it difficult to con- 
done their treason, as they, in the words 
of Father Philip Hughes,! betrayed the 
very fort they had sworn to defend to 
the death. 

During Edward VI’s reign (1547- 
1553) Parliament was so contemptuous 
of the saered character of the schis- 
matie episcopate that it dared to legis- 
late the very term of a bishop’s juris- 
diction. He might retain his benefice 
only as long as be obeyed the Supreme 
Head, or, as the Act so quaintly put it, 
“si tamdiu se bene gesserit.” 


CHURCH GAINS IN 
SUBMISSION TO THE CROWN 


It has been reported by a well-sup- 
ported tradition that Queen Elizabeth 
haughtily replied to a refractory bishop 
who had dared to oppose her will: 
“Proud prelate, you know what you 
were before 1 made you what you are. 
If you do not immediately comply with 
my order, by G—, I will unfrock you.” 
It is not difficult to believe this tale 
when we recall how harshly she dealt 
with her Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Edmund Grindal. Not only did she 
suspend him from the primacy, but 
she never reinstated him, despite the 
countless pleas which implored her to 
do so. The best the vietim of her 
wrath could wring from her “mereiful” 
heart was the gracious pleasure which 
permitted his Supreme Governess to 
say “that as she had made him an arch- 
bishop, so should he die an archbishop.” 

The Tudor government had ranted 
and raved over the groaning injustices 
inflicted upon the Church by the See 
of Rome. What was the gain earned 


‘The Reformation in England.” By Philip 
Hughes. The Kings Proceedings, V.I., Ch. 3, 
4, Pt. 3 (The Macmillan Co., 1951). 
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by the Church through its submission 
to the King? Perhaps the present in- 
cumbent in the See of York, Dr. Gar- 
bett, has given the most concise an- 
swer: “Losses to the Church because of 
the Royal Supremacy have been tre- 
mendous. On the whole, the political 
revolution in Church and State was a 
squalid story of tyranny, violence, cor- 
ruption, and greed.”? With such an 
admission from the pen of an Anglican 
prelate, one can perceive at a glance 
that what the Pope had lost had been 
gained, not by the Church, but by the 
State. 


SUPREMACY OF PARLIAMENT 

(1689-1953) 

The alternate course followed by the 
State to control the jurisdiction of the 
Church has been for almost three cen- 
turies the supremacy of Parliament. 
English Catholics have every reason to 
remember not only the 5th of Novem- 
ber, but the 19th of October, for it was 
on the 19th of October, 1688, that the 
Prince of Orange set sail with his 
“armada of peace” for the pacification 
of England. The Prince flew the Eng- 
lish colors which bore the motto: “The 
Protestant Religion and the Liberties 
of England.” But the wind was con- 
trary and forced the ships back into 
port. On the Ist of November a ‘“Prot- 
estant wind” came up, and the eve of 
the 5th of November witnessed the 
landing of the Dutch troops on Eng- 
lish soil. The victory which followed 
unseated Catholic James, and cham- 
pions of the Protestant cause have ever 
entitled this act of usurpation the 
“Glorious Revolution.” Actually, it 
was Parliament, rather than the House 
of Orange, which had engineered the 
whole plot, a Parliament made up of 
a wealthy landed squirearchy which 

*Church and State in England. By Cyril 


Garbett (Hobbes and Strughton, London, 
1950). 
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was determined to perpetuate its own 
interests, while preserving the outward 
forms of monarchy, by making perma- 
nent a “Protestant Ascendency.” To 
this day only a Protestant can mount 
the Chair of St. Edward, the Con- 
fessor. 

Convocation met that fateful Coro- 
nation Year of 1689, and, when it stood 
prorogued, it was not permitted by 
Parliament to sit for an entire century 
and a half. It is important to bear 
this in mind because it meant that 
when Parliament had asserted its su- 
premacy over the Crown, it had reached 
the firm determination to use for its 
own political interests the arbitrary 
power once exercised by the monarch 
over the Church. 


CONVOCATION’S DIMINISHING 
PRESTIGE 


It is true that Convocation had been 
shorn of its pre-Reformation power by 
the Act of Supremacy, but at least it 
represented a certain ideal in the reli- 
gious life of the Protestants of England. 
Now even that shadow of prestige was 
shattered. It is little wonder that 
Archbishop Garbett has lamented this 
insult to the hierarchy of his Church 
in the following: 


“Since the Keformation, Convoca- 
tion had lost much of its power. It 
was humiliated by Henry VIII, 
largely ignored by Edward VI’s 
Council, abolished during the Com- 
monwealth, and, though revived at 
the Restoration, it was enfeebled by 
the voluntary surrender of the powers 
of taxation, and for the greater parts 
of the reigns of Charles II and James 
II it held no sitting sessions. The 
claim that it was a partner with 
Parliament had long been dropped. 
Most serious of all, the suspension 
of Convocation led to the assump- 
tion that Parliament was the As- 
sembly of the Church, with the 
bishops in the Lords and the laity in 
the Commons, and, therefore, compe- 
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tent to make decisions on spiritual 
as well as temporal affairs. The 
Church came to be regarded simply 
as a department: of the State under 
the control of Parliament.’ 


The method employed during these 
one hundred fifty years by Parliament 
to use the Church as a political aide 
has not been altered in any essential 
up to the present day. A clergyman, 
nominated to a bishopric by the Minis- 
try in power, was first appointed to a 
small diocese. He understood that this 
was his proving ground. If he proved 
himself a party man by regular at- 
tendance in Parliament, where he voted 
a strict party line, his advancement 
was only a matter of patience. If he 
failed this test, any “great expectations” 
he may have had, evaporated into thin 
air. It has been recorded that in 1735 
bishops were selected with such care 
to support the Whig Ministry that the 
government controlled the entire episco- 
pate. Twenty-four episcopal votes 
that year were cast for the Ministry! 


CHURCH AND STATE 
IN THE 19TH CENTURY 


The last century bore witness to a 
further increase in the supremacy of 
Parliament over the Church. Several 
important pieces of legislation support 
this fact. The Civil Marriage Act 
(1836) not only allowed civil marriage 
to take place, but permitted Noncon- 
formists to marry without banns. 1856 
brought a more drastic revision of tra- 
dition with the enactment of the Dv- 
vorce Act. Because this statue freed a 
minister from the necessity of witness- 
ing marriages of divorced persons, if 
one of the contracting parties was guilty 
of adultery, Parliament made it plain 
that civil and canon law were no longer 
the same. 

Still another irritating statute, the 


"8 Tbid. 


Public Worship Regulation Act (1874), 
characterized as an unfortunate and 
futile interference by the State to regu- 
late the worship of the Church, was 
passed chiefly through the efforts of 
Disraeli who desired “to put down 
the Ritualists.” In fact, in 1871 a Rev. 
John Purchas was heavily fined by the 
civil court in a test case which reached 
the Privy Council for infractions of the 
Ornaments Rubric. (Mr. Purchas had 
indulged his whim in ritualistic prac- 
tices not permitted by the rubrics of 
the Book of Common Prayer.) A more 
recent contest between Church and 
State, fought out on the battlefield of 
the Prayer Book Measure, will com- 
mand our attention in a later para- 
graph. 

The liberal spirit of our century en- 
couraged a concentrated effort on the 
part of the Church to recapture a por- 
tion of the ground it had lost since its 
establishment by Elizabeth. The ini- 
tial bid for liberty was launched at the 
first meeting of the Life and Liberty 
Movement (1917). A solemn resolution 
was passed which stated “that whereas 
the present conditions under which the 
Church lives and works constitute an 
intolerable hindrance to its spiritual 
activity, the Meeting instructs the 
Council to approach the Archbishops, 
that they should ascertain without de- 
lay whether and on what terms Parlia- 
ment is prepared to give freedom to the 
Church in the sense of full power to 
manage its own life.” 

This first real attempt to gain free- 
dom met with a measure of success, at 
least upon paper. In 1919 an Enabling 
Act was approved by Parliament which 
allowed within defined limits specific 
liberties to the Church. It provided 
that a measure passed by the Church 
Assembly (almost seven hundred indi- 
viduals) and presented by an Ecclesias- 
tical Committee (representing Parlia- 
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ment) to the sovereign for the Royal 
Assent, that Assent must be given within 
forty days, unless either House of Par- 
liament should direct the contrary. 

This last clause serves to emphasize 
how fictional in practice is the freedom 
of choice permitted by the State. 
Legally Parliament has not the power 
to amend a measure which comes to it 
through the Ecclesiastical Committee. 
But it can debate and defeat it. To date 
Parliament has defeated only four of 
the many measures debated, but the 
fact that it did defeat these measures is 
sufficient evidence of the value of the 
Enabling Act. The very act, itself, con- 
firmed the supremacy of Parliament he- 
fore it was passed by that body. 


DEFEAT OF THE 
PRAYER BOOK MEASURE 


What became in Parliament a cause 
célébre was the defeat of the important 
Prayer Book Measure. In_ 1927, 
following years of critical revision, the 
Church Assembly through the Ecclesi- 
astical Committee submitted to Parlia- 
ment the official Prayer Book of 1662 
“with additions and deviations.” De- 
spite the many indications that the re- 
vised Prayer Book would be accepted, 
to the utter consternation of the Church 
Assembly, Parliament voted it down. 
Not to capitulate without a struggle, 
the Church Assembly amended the 
Book and in 1928 reintroduced the 
measure. Again Parliament rejected it 
with an even greater defeat. 

The Archbishop of York’s commen- 
tary fairly well reflected’ the opinion 
of his entire communion. 


“From the point of view of the rela- 
tionship between Church and State it 
was almost impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of this action by Par- 
liament. This was a dramatic ex- 
pression of the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment over the Church. The fact is 
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that the wish of the Church to revise 
its own liturgy was over-ridden by a 
majority which included many who 
were not members of the Church of 
England. When the Enabling 
Bill had been passed its promoters 
had expressly acknowledged that the 
supremacy of Parliament remains 
unchanged, though over-optimisti- 
‘ally they had thought that it would 


have accepted all measures sent to it 
by overwhelming majorities in the 
Church Assemblies.’ 


At the moment the Measure was de- 
feated, the Bishop of Southwark bluntly 
acknowledged that the defeat of the 
Prayer Book was the most humiliating 
blow the Chureh had received since the 
days of the Long Parliament. With 
the rejection of the Prayer Book no 
more kindly conclusion can be reached 
than this. What was supreme power 
in 1534, the Royal Supremacy, has not 
diminished with the passage of time. 
The State is still Supreme Head of the 
Chureh of England, and, perhaps, will 
remain so until the Church frees itself 
by Disestablishment. 


THE ROYAL SUPREMACY TODAY 


In numerous ways the State exercises 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. To begin 
with, it controls the episcopate. Ap- 
pointment of bishops and _ eathedral 
deans has been a prerogative of the 
Crown since the enactment of the Royal 
Supremacy. Each bishop, each bene- 
ficed cleric is obliged to swear alle- 
giance to the Supreme Head of the 
Church and to his suecessors. In addi- 
tion, a newly consecrated diocesan 
bishop must do external homage to the 
sovereign upon bended knee. The Es- 
tablished Church is never permitted to 
determine its forms of worship or its 
body of beliefs without benefit of an 
Act of Parliament. If the Church is 
desirous of providing services and 
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prayers for special occasions, it must 
petition and receive an “Order in Coun- 
cil.” Convocation can meet only when 
summoned by Royal Writ, and only 
those canons which it enacts have bind- 
ing force when voted by royal license 
and published by the Crown. When 
Parliament is dissolved, Convocation is 
prorogued. The final court of appeal 
in ecclesiastical cases is a secular court, 
the Privy Council. Five members of 
the episcopal bench may sit as assessors 
whenever the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council hears such cases. How- 
ever, these prelates do not. vote, nor 
are their opinions very often regarded. 
The Privy Council need pay small 
respect to its nation’s paid servants. 


APPOINTMENT OF BISHOPS 


The appointment of a bishop follows 
a tradition rigidly limited by procedure 
prescribed by civil and canon law. 
First comes nomination of the candi- 
date. Originally this was a direct pre- 
rogative of the Supreme Head. Today 
it is one of the faculties enjoyed by 
the Prime Minister, who assumes full 
responsibility for the choice he makes. 
As soon as the nominee has accepted 
the honor, the Crown sends to the Dean 
and Cathedral Chapter of the designate 
permission to elect, with a letter con- 
taining the name of the candidate whom 
they are bound to elect. This license 
dating from pre-Reformation times is 
technically known as the congé d’élire. 
Refusal to comply, either by delay or 
by a negative vote, subjects the guilty 
to the penalties of a premunire.® 

It is evident that the execution of the 
congé délire is a farce. As a matter of 
fact the name of the candidate has 


5In English law premunire is an offense of 
the nature of a contempt against the sovereign 
and his government, and punishment includes 
forfeiture and imprisonment. Originally it 
was a statute aimed to punish those who at- 
tempted to maintain papal jurisdiction in 
England. 


already appeared in the daily papers. 
He has received letters of congratula- 
tions, and it is not unlikely that he has 
even summoned his tailor to measure 
him for his attire. Opposition to the 
Crown is a rare occurrence. Once, a 
century or more ago, Merewether, Dean 
of Hereford, wrote to Prime Minister 
Russell his refusal to vote for the elec- 
tion of Dr. Hampden. He received by 
the posts the cold reply: “I have had 
the honor to receive your letter in which 
you intimate to me your intention of 
violating the law.” Is it necessary to 
say that this reply quieted the scruples 
of the recalcitrant Dean? 

After the Chapter elects, the Crown 
issues Letters Patent to make it official, 
and then commands the archbishop to 
confirm the capitular act and conse- 
crate the elect. Today the procedure, 
known as “confirmation,” is only a 
formality. It is an added expense for 
the elect, and devoid of meaning to 
the publie at large. About all it aeccom- 
plishes is annoyance to the candidate, 
because it affords his opponents an 
opportunity to make a disorderly pro- 
test. Legally, however, confirmation 
confers diocesan jurisdiction immedi- 
ately upon the elect, and empowers him 
to exercise such canonical functions as 
are proper to his office, except such as 
are conferred by consecration. 


PLEDGING FEALTY OF 
CHURCH TO STATE 


At the service of consecration the 
Royal Mandate must first be read and 
an Oath of Allegiance to the Supreme 
Head exacted. Shortly after the con- 
clusion of the religious rite the new 
bishop is conducted to the Royal Pres- 
ence. His escort is the Clerk of the 
Closet, a bishop himself, who bears an 
open Bible upon a cushion. The sov- 
ereign receives the homage of his ecclesi- 
astical vassal attended only by the 
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Home Secretary. This act of fealty is 
simple. The bishop kneels before his 
sovereign, places clasped hands between 
the royal palms, and repeats after the 
Home Secretary the words which have 
come down almost unaltered since the 
reign of Henry VIII: 


“IT do hereby declare that your 
Majesty is the only Supreme Gover- 
nor of this your realm in spiritual 
and ecclesiastical things, as well as 
in temporal, and that no foreign prel- 
ate or potentate has any jurisdiction 
within this realm; and I acknowledge 
that I hold the said Bishopric of 
N., as well the spiritualities® as the 
temporalities thereof, only of your 
Majesty. And for the same tem- 
poralities I do my homage presently 
to your Majesty.” 

The Clerk then presents the Bible to 
the bishop who kisses it. The homage 
is brought to an end by a brief audi- 
ence, after which the bishop departs 
in full possession of his episcopal 
revenues. 


PRIVILEGES AND OBLIGATIONS 
OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH 


Here it might be proper to outline 
the privileges enjoyed by the Estab- 
lished Church, with the obligations 
which the fruition of them entails. Her 
privileges are unique. To begin with, 
the Church can boast, if it will, that 
its Supreme Head is the Nation’s sov- 
ereign, who, himself, must be a member 
of the Establishment. Her two arch- 
bishops and twenty-four other bishops 
vote in the House of Lords. Sentences 
of the Church Courts are enforced by 
the government. Marriage may be 
performed by a clergyman of the 
Chureh of England without the at- 
tendance of the civil registrar. The 
State recognizes the right of the Church 
to possess property, and it protects the 


*“Spiritualities” refer only to ecclesiastical 
revenues accruing from sources other than 
land, not to acts of a spiritual nature, 
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Church in that possession. Finally, and 
of no small consequence, the Church of 
England is the only ecclesiastical polity 
officially recogrized by the State. Other 
religious bodies, no matter how sacro- 
sanct their traditions, are merely toler- 
ated in England, ever overshadowed by 
the prestige of a wealthy and privileged 
Church. 

This survey of the relationship be- 
tween Church and State in England 
serves best as a measure of comparison 
between a national and a_ universal 
ecclesiastical polity. The two polities 
have little in common. One is shackled 
to the interests of the throne; the other 
has preserved intact that essential con- 
dition of freedom which makes her to- 
day the greatest moral force in the uni- 
verse. The wide divergence between the 
two institutions was pointed out years 
ago by an Anglican. Time does not 
appear to have softened his verdict: 


“A Catholic bishop holds his office 
by a tenure untouched by the acci- 
dents of time. Dynasties may change 
nations may lose. their liberties— 
the firm fabric of society itself may 
be swept away in the torrent of 
revolution—the Catholic prelate re- 
mains at his post; when he dies an- 
other takes his place; and when the 
waters sink into their beds, the quiet 
figure is seen standing where it stood 
before—the person perhaps changed 
—the thing itself rooted like a rock 
on the adamantine basements of the 
world. 

“The Anglican hierarchy, far un- 
like its rival, was a child of con- 
vulsion and compromise: it drew its 
life from Elizabeth’s throne, and, had 
Elizabeth fallen, it would have 
crumbled into sand. The Church of 
England was as a limb cut off from 
the Catholic trunk. It was cut away 
from the stream from which its vas- 
cular system had been fed, and the 
life of it, as an independent and 
corporate existence, was gone forever. 

“But it had been taken up and 
grafted upon the State. If not what 
it had been, it could retain the form 
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of what it had been—the form which 
made it respectable, without the 
power which made it dangerous. The 
image, in its outward aspect, could 
be made to correspond with the 
parent tree, and to sustain the illu- 
sion it was necessary to provide 
bishops who could appear to have 
inherited their powers by the ap- 
proved method, as successors of the 
apostles. 

“Three pairs of episcopal hands at 
least were required to communicate 
the stream. Five of Edward’s hier- 
archy had survived the Marian perse- 
cutions. The bishop of Llandaff 
(Kitchin) had alone apostatised. Out 
of these, four were selected to supply 
in numbers the uncertainty of their 
qualifications; and, omitting Kitchin, 
whose character did not bear inspec- 
tion, and Bale, who was a foul- 
mouthed ruffian, the others were 
summoned by royal letter to conse- 
erate Mathew Parker Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

“The consecration was duly ac- 
complished; the other remaining sees 
were rapidly filled up; and the new 
order of English bishops settled 
down to their work, shorn of much of 
their wealth, shorn of their privi- 
leges, their judicial powers trans- 
ferred to the courts of law, their first- 
fruits converted into muskets and 
powder. But if their courts had con- 
tinued to sit, and if the queen’s 
armouries had been left unprovided, 
their tenure of office would have been 
brief.’”7 


FUTURE OF THE 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH 


The future of the Church of Eng- 
land? Only conjecture is possible. But 
if we measure its destiny by the fate 
of other erastian churches such as the 
Orthodox, its power for good and its 
ability to preserve itself in a society so 
rampantly materialistic as ours, is very 
questionable. Even the Archbishop of 


7 Froude, Reign of Elizabeth, Vol. 1. 


York is far from optimistic, writing: 


“The position today is profoundly 
unsatisfactory. I feel profound dis- 
quiet of soul. I find it impossible to 
regard the present relationship be- 
tween Chureh and State without 
grave heart-searching and discom- 
fort. I dread the results which might 
follow in the years of stress and 
storm before us. However satisfac- 
tory in practice the position may be 
between Church and State, is it pos- 
sible to reconcile with Christian 
principles a Chureh whose chief 
ministers may be nominated by a 
non-Christian; whose public worship 
can only be changed by the permis- 
sion of an assembly which need not be 
Christian; whose sacred synods can 
only meet and make rules for its own 
members by the leave of the State; 
and whose doctrine in the last re- 
sort is interpreted by laymen who 
need be neither Churchmen nor Angli- 
cans?”’S 

There is hope for English Anglicans, 
we believe. But that hope comes not 
from within their Establishment but 
from without. There is ever the possi- 
bility of disestablishment with the re- 
turn of the Church of England to its 
ancient heritage, when it scintillated so 
brilliantly as it swung in the starry 
orbit of Catholic Christianity. Sub- 
mission to the paternal jurisdiction of 
the Vicar of Christ is an ever-present 
possibility. May we American Catho- 
lies pause during the general rejoicings 
attendent upon the Coronation of a 
charming young Queen to pray that her 
reign will in some mysterious way, 
known only to God, inaugurate an era 
ever remembered in the annals of his- 
tory for the revival of the Catholic 
tradition in England. St. Thomas 
More, St. John Fisher, pray for your 
English and for us! 


* Garbett, op.cit. 
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While Waiting for Father 


By SISTER CITRONELLA 


I, THE Fepruary, 1953, issue of 
THe HoMILetic AND PaAsToRAL REVIEW, 
there appeared an article which one 
cannot help thinking was intended by its 
author to find its way to the convent al- 
most as soon as it had been enjoyed in 
the rectory. I Will Speak to Mother 
was not long in reaching this community 
room, at any rate, and we hope that our 
shrieks of delight gave no disedifieation 
to any one who might have overheard 
them. Although obviously composed in 
a spirit of fun, that charming little 
essay was nevertheless bound to strike 
even the most ladylike of its cloistered 
readers as a challenge, a_ challenge, 
playful but real. The leisure in which 
to meet and answer it seemed an un- 
likely prospect until only last week, 
when an unexpected delay in the hour 
of evening Benediction brought me a 
certain amount of free time. It was 
while waiting for Father to arrive that 
various thoughts came to mind in which 
the readers of this review may perhaps 
recognize interesting parallels to the 
pleasant observations on the life of 
nuns made in the February issue by 
the Rev. A. Durand. It is my hope that 
none of these remarks will carry more 
sting or seem less kindly than those 
which prompted them, but, if a strain 
of the acidulous does make itself felt 
at times, may it please my clerical 
readers to remember that it is by no 
choice of mine that I bear the name 
“Citronella.” 


“NEVER KEEP FATHER WAITING!” 


With regard to the delay sometimes 
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experienced in entering a convent, the 
subject which opened the other article, 
let it be admitted at once that there 
may be difficulty at times. It should 
be noted that Sister portress is hardly 
ever a special functionary, but merely 
one of the household who has this duty 
added to her other tasks for the day or 
the week. The summons of the bell 
may find her in cellar or attic, involved 
in a meditation or a pudding, or, per- 
haps, not even in the house at all. Her 
sisters will hear the ring well enough, 
and may even be listening in some anx- 
iety for indications that the visitor is 
being received; but, like good soldiers, 
they know that the only way to avoid 
muddle in a well-organized unit is to do 
their own jobs as well as they ean, at 
least until it is clear bevond a doubt 
that there has been a casualty and 
that a gap in the ranks must be filled. 
The great point is that if it were pos- 
sible for any member of the clergy, 
fidgeting on our doorstep, to identify 
himself as sueh—by a special ring, let 
us say—he might be assured that the 
effect of his signal would be a sudden 
turmoil of haste. 

In the head of the book in all noviti- 
ates stands the maxim: “Never keep 
Father waiting!” Proper religious de- 
portment is a great concern of the good 
novice-mistress, of course, and she has 
a host of rules and admonitions to offer: 
how to walk and stand; how to seat 
oneself; never to cross the limbs when 
seated; how to enter and leave the 
presence of dignitaries; how to address 
the same, and so on. But all such items 
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of good conduct and rules of etiquette 
are made to seem of small importance 
when time comes to deal with the great 
canon: “Never keep Father waiting!” 
The image of our particular mistress 
returns vividly to mind, as she sat be- 
fore us, thin, refined, and benevolent, 
her feet close together, her hands in 
her sleeves,—the perfect example of all 
that her chubby, girlish charges as yet 
were not. How she would pause for 
our attention, and then, in a more 
solemn tone, she would begin to explain 
the urgency of this single rule. We 
were reminded that Father lived a 
crowded and apostolic life, and that the 
religious community which might find 
itself within the limits of his sphere of 
action must never think of itself as 
being his chief care, but must rather 
fit itself into his day as unobtrusively 
as possible, and so on. 


CONTRA FACTUM NON 
DATUR ARGUMENTUM 


As to the wisdom of the advice or 
the truth of the principle upon which 
it is founded, nothing in a nun’s years 
of experience after her novitiate should 
lead her to question either. As to the 
need for it, or the practical use of it, 
that, however, is another question. 
For my part it has always baffled me 
to know why any _novice-mistress 
should give herself the trouble of men- 
tioning the matter. The truth is that, 
in actual practice, it is about as easy to 
keep Father waiting as it is to detain 
the March wind. Inside, as outside, the 
convent it is a matter of fact and of 
ancient tradition that swift are the 
feet of those who bring the good tidings; 
and it may be repeated with emphasis 
that only a case of mistaken identity 
can explain how any gospel messenger 
is ever hindered in his course where 
nuns are concerned. Let the author 
of I Will Speak to Mother know, then, 


that here I, at least, am ready to fling 
his gauntlet in his teeth. Too long was 
I resident in a college where, as soon 
as Father’s car turned into the drive- 
way in the early dawn, a watcher at a 
window passed a signal, the bell in the 
tower began to clang and, at once, rooms 
emptied and corridors filled with a 
disciplined throng, all hurrying to 
chapel, in what was the equivalent of 
nothing less than daily fire drill. What 
was true of that institution is true, ex- 
cept for circumstantial differences, of 
all. Let anyone dare testify that reli- 
gious houses are conducted in any other 
fashion than this, and his conscience 
will be proved blacker than his cassock. 
Furthermore, I venture to suggest that, 
even if such a tradition did not hold 
sway, or even if one were maliciously 
to set oneself against it, the chances of 
success in keeping Father waiting would 
remain more than doubtful. His nature 
is too mercurial for that; keep him wait- 
ing for a bit, and he simply is not 
there. This may sound occult, but those 
who credit mere nuns with telepathic 
or other powers will certainly permit us 
to assign attributes of a similar un- 
varthly sort to the clergy; and the 
power of vanishing at the prospect of 
delay, which priests hold in common 
with small boys, is surely proof that of 
both such is the kingdom of heaven. 

Local history tells of a pastor, long 
since vanished for the last time, who 
was confessor at a house of contempla- 
tive Sisters in our diocese, and against 
whom the complaint was lodged with 
the bishop that his visits were be- 
coming too rare and irregular. His un- 
forgettable defense was that he called 
faithfully each week, but could scarcely 
ever find anyone at home. Only nuns 
will savor the full humor of that reply. 
Whenever the doorbell is answered and 
no one is there, it is either children play- 
ing or visiting clergymen. 
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SUITING FATHER’S WISHES 


There is no denying that the inhabi- 
tant of the rectory has a full day. 
Through its working hours he will 
make use of a more varied knowledge 
than is demanded of any other public 
figure, and before its close he will 
usually have occasion to regret that his 
accomplishments are not more varied 
still, or, at the least, that he does not 
speak another language or two. His 
day ends late and the lights burn on in 
his sitting room as he turns to prayer 
or study. Yet, no matter if they burn 
especially long, as when a group of his 
clerical friends may have joined him 
for a conference of some sort; no matter 
how late the hour of his retiring; no 
matter if he has labored all the night 
and has taken nothing, Father will be 
at the convent sacristy next morning as 
punctually as ever, ready for the first 
task of his daily round. 

It is quite right, then, that nuns 
should be taught to bear in mind that 
the flock under Father’s care is large 
and varied, so that the little group of 
black specimens who take shelter in 
the convent must be grateful for what 
time he can spare them, and they 
should take care not to disrupt such 
regularity as he may be able to intro- 
duce into his life. That is why nothing 
is to be asked of Father on Saturday or 
Sunday, nor any calls made or mes- 
sages sent to the rectory for a few 
hours after lunch; and to offer a final 
example, that is why, whenever he in- 
quires at what hour the Sisters would 
like this service or that, Father is to 
be given, and (as the whole Church will 
bear witness) is always given a stock 
reply, a reply so fixed by tradition that 
he would probably need first aid on the 
spot if he heard any other: “Whenever 
it will suit you best, Father.” Though 
not very imaginative, this reply enjoys 
all the hallowness of tradition. 
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CLOISTERED BEEHIVE 


With a blush for my own boldness, I 
should now respectfully like to inquire 
if there exists in seminaries an officer 
corresponding to the mistress in noviti- 
ates, and whether this officer imparts to 
future priests advice corresponding to 
that offered to future nuns. The point 
of this inquiry is too deadly to be made 
explicit. Let it only be remarked that, 
even within the Church, nay, even 
within the parish, there may appear 
traces of the old-fashioned Protestant 
opinion that monastic houses are noth- 
ing but centers of idleness and dissi- 
pation; that over there in the convent 
dwell souls who suffer from a perpetual 
vacuity of mind and time, and who must 
not be abandoned to their fate. In a 
total outsider such difficulty in imagin- 
ing how nuns put in their time when 
they never leave their convent, or have 
returned to it after finishing their ex- 
ternal tasks, might be understandable. 
The outsider would not know that 
over a period of many centuries prayer 
and meditation have been devoted to 
precisely this problem; that the result 
of those centuries of calculation is a 
divinely ingenious thing called the Rule; 
that this Rule is contrived to fill all 
possible interstices in the day and to 
usher one to bed at night without so 
much as the leisure for a little mild 
resentment. 

Alas, in spite of all which the cen- 
turies could do to prevent it, the placid 
facade of the convent can sometimes 
hide a little world of chaos. Strip away 
that placid facade a few days before 
Corpus Christi, let us say, (or the High 
School Graduation, or the Christmas 
Concert, or St. Patrick’s Day, or the 
Bishop’s Visitation, or the opening, or 
blessing, or jubilee, or anniversary of 
anything you please) and what may be 
disclosed? Well, something like this: 
In the little sacristy, half-buried in 
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the rich folds of a new antependium, 
sits Sister Aspergilla, stitching fever- 
ishly. Sister Pertinacia is crowded in 
there with her, busily lengthening altar 
boys’ cassocks. In her kitchen Sister 
Cellophane is scrubbing and polishing 
away at ostensorium, candelabra, and 
so on, and reflecting that the can opener 
and the community’s spirit of detach- 
ment will once more be her chief sup- 
port in the preparation of supper. 
Your narrator has commandeered the 
entire length of the community-room 
table as offering the only possible con- 
ditions in which the best altar cloth 
can be ironed, and has obliged Sisters 
Fervida and Perfervida to huddle them- 
selves into a corner with the wreaths, 
veils, albs, and surplices with which 
they are occupied. From the music 
room occasional chords on the piano 
and a rather weary and hesitant soprano 
tell us that Sister Cicely is getting ready 
for another hour of drill in chureh with 
the children’s choir. From G.H.Q. in 
the rectory messages of instruction and 
encouragement arrive now and then 
which, to tell the truth, no longer 
arouse much concern. While the 
emergency lasts, classes go home early, 
regular duties are scamped, and the 
spiritual life receives what attention can 
be given it. Upstairs poor Mother 
Basilica wanders about, disconsolately 
flicking a cloth at the gathering dust, 
as she lets fall a reluctant rain of ex- 
emptions and special permissions to 
sustain her drooping subjects below. 
But my subject is getting a little out 
of hand. In a few days I shall feel 
very penitent about this paragraph. It 
is spiteful of me to use the term G.H.Q. 
like that; it is simply dreadful to sug- 
gest that dispatches from such a source 
could ever be treated lightly. How 
shallow and unstable is the edifice of 
our humility when a protest, not to be 
wrung from one by years of endurance, 


is provoked in a moment by a few 
shafts of irony in a facetious article! 

TYPES I HAVE MET 

Father Durand’s amusing names for 
typical Sisters, some of which I have 
used again, may provide us with a wel- 
come occasion for a start in a new di- 
rection. For the clergy, too, have their 
own types. To draw them with the 
skill of my rival is beyond my power, 
of course, but where I cannot match 
him in wit and urbanity, I can per- 
haps more than match him in truth. 

What unfortunate school-Sister, for 
example, has not faced the classroom 
visits of the third curate, Father Bus- 
ter? He is the boisterous young apostle 
who has been throwing up such startling 
furrows in this corner of the vineyard 
ever since his recent arrival, and to 
whom clearly it never so much as occurs 
to take his hands from the plough for 
a moment to look back. He enters at 
the back of the room like a troop of 
‘avalry and works his way up the rows 
of desks, scattering all before him, 
pulling out hair ribbons, wrenching 
neckties askew, sounding the hollowness 
of little heads with his knuckles, pinch- 
ing ears, and, in general, giving those 
children whose nerves are stout a thor- 
oughly enjoyable time. Arrived now 
at teacher’s desk, he bestows upon her 
a stentorian greeting, and soon he is 
launched into the latest from his reper- 
tory of funny stories. Father Buster is 
inclined to overlook the fact that the 
children enjoy the same sources of 
entertainment as himself, namely, 
radio, television, and the comie strips, 
with the result that his anecdotes are 
usually quite familiar to his hearers. 
But there is no resisting a gaiety so 
infectious. Everyone laughs, he the 
loudest. Even teacher manages to 
laugh too, at times quite spontaneously, 
though not always at the material 
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Father is providing for that purpose. 
The time passes quickly enough, in all 
conscience. A few more amusing di- 
gressions, a little baseball lore, a ques- 
tion or two about last Sunday’s sermon, 
a few bits of chalk hurled in the direc- 
tion of faltering replies, and Father 
Buster departs as he came, his noisy 
good nature echoing behind him down 
the corridors and all the way to the 
front door. Sister sinks into her chair 
with relief. The catechism lesson is 
over for another day or week, thank 
heaven, and she can set about restoring 
order among her dishevelled and un- 
ruly little charges. 


THE GREAT SHEPHERD 

Then there is Monsignor Portles, a 
roly-poly, red-faced little man with a 
great roaring voice and a constant air 
of truculent finality. How unspeak- 
able of me to make fun of him—the 
finest patron and champion a convent 
ever had! Sisters who live within the 
limits of his domain can count them- 
selves lucky. His generosity toward 
them is endless, and he seems to make 
a kind of private game of anticipating 
their needs. When a couple of nuns are 
getting ready for a journey and a call 
comes from a taxi company to inquire 
when the car is needed, we know that 
once again Monsignor has got wind of 
our movements. He has been known to 
rob the mails in order to intercept bills, 
and is so alert to our wants that we 
must be careful not to let fall remarks 
in his hearing about convent equipment 
which is either lacking or out of repair. 
Otherwise a truck will arrive within an 
hour or two to unload something or to 
take something away, while we are left 
to make awkward explanations to 
Mother Basiliea. 

Often at Sunday Mass in the parish, 
Monsignor, standing on a little box to 
make himself visible over the edge of 
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the pulpit, fills us with confusion and 
shame as he thunders a command to his 
people to look at these poor nuns in 
the front seat, who have given their 
lives to God, and who are wearing 
themselves out in the task of educating 
the miserable offspring of this parish. 
Over our bent heads he goes on to extol 
our virtues and penances and, glaring 
fiercely at his inoffensive congregation, 
denounces all who question our judg- 
ment in the training of their children, 
or who breathe a word of criticism 
against us. Finally he will identify 
himself with his ungrateful flock and 
will solemnly beg the Sisters to pray 
for both, for he is sure that in their 
prayers lies the last hope of salvation. 
The people believe a good deal of it, 
alas, and we have a hard time living up 
to the reputation Monsignor confers 
upon us. No, a sturdier friend than 
Monsignor Portles we could not hope 
to find, and it is my simple duty to 
remind the reader that his name stands 
for a type as well as (let it be con- 
fessed) for an historical personality. 
When nuns seem to thrive without 
visible means of support; when they 
pay few bills, yet find credit every- 
where; when they are met on all sides 
with a respect and reverence which they 
have done little to earn, often the ex- 
planation lies in a power behind the 
scenes like our staunch little friend. 


THE LION OF THE 

COMMUNITY HOUSE 

My good faith cannot be doubted, 
therefore, when I confess to shiver at 
the thought that these lines might catch 
the eye of our protector and that he 
might identify himself in the scene 
which follows. But the fact that he 
is so manifestly a type, as well as an 
individual, makes this possibility re- 
mote and, besides, in loyalty to an ideal 
set up by the February article, “T 
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should be a historian without a con- 
science if I did not go on to describe”’ 
one of the regular visits to our house 
by this figure whom we know playfully 
as “the lion of the community-rooms.” 


OUR OWN NOTED COMMENTATOR 


Monsignor Portles makes it one of lis 
kind offices to visit convents and to 
provide the Sisters with an hour or so 
of his company. He arrives a few 
moments after the evening recreation 
has begun and is at once offered our 
only piece of upholstery which, like 
a chair of state, stands at one end of 
the room for no other purpose than to 
receive him. Monsignor seats himself, 
amiably begging all the company to do 
likewise, and then, by a feat remarkable 
for one of his build, and one which 
always causes us a little alarm, he 
hoists one ankle onto the other knee, 
displaying, incidentally, several inches 
of sock of richest imperial hue. The 
Sisters turn their chairs a little in his 
direction, and he is now the center of a 
hushed and expectant audience. <A 
cigar box is presented by Mother; he 
accepts one affably, and is soon par- 
tially lost to view in the blue haze. 
From behind this smoke screen will 
now be launched continuous rumbling 
broadsides of dogma, moral, and Canon 
Law. World conditions are surveyed, 
the evils of the day diagnosed, and 
affairs of state, both civil and ecclesi- 
astical, regulated in «a sonorous mono- 
logue which has no need for Mother’s 
occasional word of encouragement, nor 
of our own well-timed murmurs of 
approval or amusement. The cigar and 
the recreation period seem to expire at 
about the same time; Monsignor rises, 
is entreated for a blessing, and then, 
growling benevolent farewells, is es- 
corted by all the Sisters to the door, 
where he departs under a twittering 
shower of invitations to return. We 


really mean those invitations, too. Our 
community room will take some airing, 
of course, and we could do with some 
air ourselves, but Monsignor enjoys our 
recreation periods so much, that we 
could not begrudge him as many as he 
might choose. 


A PEACE OFFERING 


Not many minutes can remain to me 
now, surely, before Father comes to give 
us that belated Benediction, and there 
remain several clerical types, as well as 
many other appropriate subjects which 
must be passed over without mention. 
Nothing has been attempted on the 
clerical dress, for example, and perhaps 
it is better so. If the author of the 
February article could find material for 
several paragraphs on the variety of 
religious habits, what hope could we 
have to treat adequately of a costume 
which in a single day may range from 
T-shirt to rochet? Similarly, no oppor- 
tunity has been offered to victims like 
Sister Pertinacia and Sister Cellophane 
to describe, from their point of view, 
the requirements of the breakfast room 
or banquet table, although it is a 
commonplace of war that those who 
serve the big guns must take their 
chance of a bombardment sometimes 
more severe than that which they are 
able to deliver. 

But enough of mockery. In the brief 
space left to me I would like to make a 
peace offering in the form of a sincere 
compliment. I would like to tell our 
priests what it is that nuns value most 
in the typical priestly character. Per- 
haps it will surprise and gratify them a 
little to be praised for qualities which 
they have always so taken for granted 
as not to think of them as virtues; and 
perhaps it will console them still more 
to learn that nuns ean be alert to their 
example, and ean take at least this 
much profit from it. 
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ULTIMATE MATTERS OF FACT 


The phrase which seems best to con- 
vey the first virtue I have in mind is 
so colloquial as to make it appear that 
I have once more relapsed into irony, 
yet it is seriously meant. What we 
ralue first in our priests is that, when 
dealing with supernatural things, they 
are so matter-of-fact. The ordinary 
priest will deal with the things of 
eternity in so ordinary a fashion that 
you come to see that the other world 
should be the everyday world for us. 
Perhaps the explanation is simply that, 
if anyone really believes in a thing, 
that thing is very real to him, and so it 
comes to be taken for granted. God, 
Himself, is, after all, the ultimate mat- 
ter of fact, and His true ministers 
should not feel obliged to put on an 
artificially solemn manner when deal- 
ing with Him. Non-Catholics have 
been heard to complain that our clergy 
are disconcertingly prosaic and_busi- 
nesslike about the liturgy and the sacra- 
ments. If that attitude spelled mere 
routine and indifference, the criticism 
would, perhaps, be justified; but we, who 
understand our priests, think we know 
how to interpret it. Even if it were 
possible to wish our priests a bit more 
stately or reverential in public services, 
it is certainly not possible to desire any 
of that sort of thing when approaching 
them in private. 

And, finally, when you really need 
kindness you can rely on Father. He 
may growl a little at our minor de- 
mands upon him, such as requests for 
some new service or for a change in 
the old. He may let fall sardonic 
mutterings about our unpredictability, 
our ingenuity in imagining or devising 
trouble. He may be exasperatingly 
slow about things which seem urgent, 
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and just as exasperatingly in a hurry 
about things which do not seem urgent 
at all. He is hardly ever aware that it 
is next to impossible to refuse him any- 
thing and so can exert a very real 
tyranny without being conscious of it 
(his worst fault). But, when all is 
said, if you are truly unfortunate, truly 
in distress, there is nobody like him. It 
is at such hours of crisis that all his 
superficial shortcomings seem to vanish 
and you find yourself in the hands of a 
true physician of souls, kind, sympa- 
thetic, and patient. Although black 
days do not come upon nuns as often 
as upon people in the world, perhaps, 
nevertheless the shadow of weariness, 
futility, and discouragement can darken 
our way at times, and it is then that we 
learn the characteristic power of kind- 
ness in the priest. 


TRUE TO TYPE 


. 1 am back at my writing table, 
and quite upset. An uncanny thing has 
happened. I hardly know what to 
think or write about it, or whether to 
write anything at all. The truth is 
that, when I opened the door, it was 
not Father come at last for Benediction 
as expected, but simply a strange priest, 
leaning against the veranda-post, with 
a parcel under his arm for Sister Cicely. 
I was dreadfully taken aback and, what 
with amazement at the sight of him and 
confusion at having kept him waiting, 
I could not find my tongue until we had 
reached the parlor. No one knows what 
it costs me to tell this, but there, after 
giving him the best smile I could man- 
age, I found myself stammering words 
which I had never expected to use again, 
the only words which would come: 
“Please be seated. I will speak to 
Mother.” 





Jottings by an Old Parish 
Priest 


I. The Parish School 


L. WILL BE obvious to anyone 
who cares to read these notes why I 
choose to write under a pseudonym; 
for I intend to be chatty and anecdotal 
—the privilege accorded to senility. I 
shall select many episodes, each time to 
illustrate some particular point, but 
anonymity will remove some of the 
offense given by frequent use of the 
ego. Suffice it here to say that I cele- 
brated my Golden Jubilee in the Cleri- 
eal Order some time ago and that it was 
in 1908 that I began to “keep house.” 
According to the saying, “much water 
passes under the bridge,” each priest 
accumulates experiences as the years 
roll on. I have a great sense of privi- 
lege that I am still game despite ail- 
ments that long ago might have de- 
barred me from any work in the vine- 
yard. 


YOUNG SOULS IN THE CLASSROOM 


It is of importance that the parish 
priest should have the headmaster or 
headmistress as a faithful ally, and that 
there should be a confidence that is 
mutual. Other members of the staff 
should receive the periodic attention of 
the Father, and manifestation of favor- 
itism is easily resented. They all merit 
the word of encouragement, and there 
may be occasionally a call for criticism. 
The school of the parish is of paramount 
importance, and it ought, therefore, to 
have a high priority within the scope of 
pastoral activities. The history of 


Catholic education in England for more 
than a century, particularly‘in primary 
or elementary schools, displays the de- 
votedness of hierarchy and clergy, and 
the generosity and self-sacrifice of 
God’s people. There have been several 
periods of acute crisis, still more today 
when the State ever further encroaches 
and the spirit of secularism spreads and 
deepens. In this connection safeguard- 
ing the full Catholic atmosphere in our 
schools in England will demand an ex- 
penditure, to cover the next few years, 
of upwards of fifty million pounds from 
the Catholic body. 

Here I have in mind the edification 
or upbuilding of the soul-life of the 
children. In 1950 there was a disquiet- 
ing, or, at least, an inquiring, article in 
the standard monthly, The Clergy Re- 
view, headed: “Are We Satisfied With 
Our Catholic Schools?” Especially 
since World War II, our “leakage” has 
been increasing, and conferences have 
been called to discuss the causes. Sta- 
tistics vary, but in some places with a 
good Catholic name as many as one- 
third of the children do not go to Mass 
after leaving school. It is truly said 
that God’s normal means of access to 
the human heart is through teaching; 
without this the sacraments will not be 
approached, or their fruit will be con- 
siderably lessened. 

In relation to the parochial school 
there seem to be three kinds of 
clergy: 
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(1) Hewho seldom goes. This may 
be exceptional on the part of 
the Rector, but it is not un- 
common in the case of assist- 
ant priests. Perhaps one of 
them, for certain unjustifiable 
reasons, leaves the task for 
a socius. 

(2) He who goes at odd times to be 
friendly with the staff and 
children, paying a casual, ir- 
regular, and, perhaps, a brief 


visit, with pleasant words 
and encouraging counte- 


nance, rightly making himself 
popular by a good story or a 
bit of fun. Such priests are 
many. 

(3) He who makes school-visiting 
a serious and sustained part 
of his parochial duties, an 
important “job.” If the hour 
assigned to instruction in Re- 
ligion is at the school-open- 
ing, it requires an effort of 
will to take up a task that 
demands alertness so soon 
after the breakfast hour. 


Archbishop Whiteside of Liverpool 
used to say that the function of the lay 
teacher should be to instruct, while that 
of the priest is to impart a spirit of de- 
votion to the children. I am convinced 
that the ordinary, and not the excep- 
tional, priest is much more capable of 
giving instruction also than the average 
Catholic lay teacher, howsoever zeal- 
ous. The latter is orthodox and “has a 
way with” the children, and we priests, 
if observant, may learn many useful 
wrinkles. But all the teachers have 
manifold subjects to deal with and many 
other interests, whereas the priest has 
one particular line on which he concen- 
trates, and his zeal makes him ardent 
and eager. Besides, he has the gratia 
status. 
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STRANGE RELUCTANCE 

Yet, many a priest, especially if he 
is youthful—and our faults can even 
become accentuated with years—feels 
that the children are not “his line’; he 
imagines himself as awkward, and, per- 
haps, he even thinks that it is waste of 
time for himself and for them. Yet, we 
may ask, what success or otherwise 
does he meet with when it is his turn 
regularly, though it may be with long 
intervais, to take the Sunday afternoon 
service for the children? This will be 
far more fruitful if he has trained him- 
self by frequent practice at the school. 
Many priests are diffident. They can 
without difficulty change this and be 
happy in line with the ancient adage: 


“It was diligence and perséverance 
That made a Bishop of your rever- 
ence.” 


Very few could fail to succeed with a 
modicum of practice. Then we will 
bear in mind two points. When Fr. X. 
has acquired a facility and felicity in 
his dealing with the children, he will 
reflect that the graces of Pentecost were 
twofold: the gift of speech to the 
apostles, and the fruit of their preach- 
ing in the mass-conversions and admir- 
able lives of the early Christian com- 
munity at Jerusalem. He will not be 
elated with apparent success, for with- 
out his accompanying prayer the sec- 
ond of the graces may be withheld or 
not fructify. Nevertheless, Fr. Y., the 
discouraged one, will bear in mind that 
the Holy Spirit may give the second 
grace, even if He seemed to deny the 
first to his labored efforts. 


THEOLOGY IN THE PARISH SCHOOL 


It is most important to get this knack 
of adaptation to the mental age, class 
differing from class. The task is found 
to be the more difficult with the tribe of 
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infants. Their dictionary contains a 
most limited vocabulary and circum- 
locutions must be invented. For in- 
stance, for the hidden majesty and glory 
at Bethlehem their equivalent language 
is that Our Lord hid His “God-part.” 
There are many theological expressions 
—formal, material, substantial—which 
should be expunged. 

For his senior class, especially, the 
priest will bear in mind that many of 
these adolescents will never read a 
spiritual book, will never hear a ser- 
mon, will always come to the shortest 
Mass, if at all. Their salvation will be 
helped by, if not depend on, this oppor- 
tunity for a serious course of instruc- 
tion at the school. On the other hand, 
one can never divine when the furrow 
is just suitable for a rich seed to fall 
and germinate. I have known of a 
young woman who received a vocation 
for the foreign missions, and it was 
occasioned simply by a few words 
uttered in publie by a priest. In this 
instance, her resolve held out despite 
her parents’ view that she had a “kink,” 
and despite discouragements (for seem- 
ingly good reasons) from her own con- 
fessor. Her vears of real heroism are 
presently growing lengthy. 

By baptism every child is incorpo- 
rated into the Mystical Body, with 
great gifts in germ. Quite young chil- 
dren can realize, “for out of the mouths 
of sucklings....” During a retreat at a 
convent boarding-school, which in- 
cluded young boys, on a wet afternoon, 
when even stories might pall, I sug- 
gested that those who wished might 
write a sealed letter to Our Lord, and 
I would place them on the altar at 
Mass. A very small creature with a 
great soul directed his envelope thus: 
“To Jesus, the King of Heaven. Will 
His mother please give it to Him?” 
An epitome of large and learned theo- 
logical tomes. 


A BREAK IN THE CLASS ROUTINE 

Howsoever often the priest goes to 
his school, if (as is likely) there are a 
dozen classes, he will not get round to 
each without an interval. Therefore 
it would be advisable to keep a careful 
notebook about what subject he has 
delivered himself at what place. Gen- 
erally it is wise to ask previously on 
what topic the class teacher wishes him 
to speak, and to prepare accordingly. 
At first there may be discouragement 
inasmuch as countenances before the 
speaker do not react by expressing ap- 
preciation or emotion. As the priest 
is, himself, “taking stock,” so, too, are 
the children; the younger especially 
have to get accustomed to “the voice of 
even though he is their 
This is most true in 


the stranger,” 
genuine Pastor. 
country districts. 
The great lasting advantage of this 
work seriously maintained is that the 
priest gets to know the children, and 
they come to appreciate him. Books 
often say that the good Pastor is known 
by the mutual friendliness of himself 
and the parish children—though this 
may be more true of his relations with 
the adolescents. Now it is the common 
experience that the young folks are 
out when the priest calls at their 
homes. He may not in the course of a 
vear or, indeed, ever become ac- 
quainted with a particular child save 
by his school-visiting. If he is always 
accessible and kindly, their confessions 
become to them easier and more na- 
tural, and the friendship may be of 
inealeulable value in after-school years. 
Sometimes a priest in a large parish is 
a comparative stranger to those growing 
up. Many will never belong to the 
Youth Club or Confraternity which 
claims his devotion, more particularly 
the wayward who live amidst the 
greater dangers. So, “omnia cooperan- 


tur in bonum eis... . 
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The Priest and Rescripts 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 


- 
‘| HE MENTION of rescripts may 
bring to the minds of some, visions of a 
technical and not too practical phase 
of Canon law. Yet, every priest at 
some time or other will have experience 
with reseripts. This is true especially 
of the parish priest. Every time he 
writes to his Bishop for a matrimonial 
dispensation or for a permission, the 
letter he receives in return is a rescript. 
A rescript may be defined as a writ- 
ten reply given by an ecclesiastical 
superior, either the Holy See or some 
other Ordinary, to persons who ask for 
a favor, or who report concerning 
some particular affair, or who request 
specific directions. The institution of 
rescripts goes back to the days of the 
Roman emperors, and it is from the 
Roman practice that the canonists 
adopted the doctrine of rescripts. 
Originally a rescript was a document 
given by the supreme authority in 
government, but it is not so restricted 
in the canon law of today. 

The authors of rescripts at the pres- 
ent time are not only the Holy See and 
all other Ordinaries, but also those to 
whom either of these higher authorities 
in the Church have given the power of 
issuing rescripts. Thus, if one of the 
priests at the chancery office replies to 
a request for a dispensation, his letter 
will be governed by the norms on re- 
scripts, just as if the Ordinary, himself, 
had answered. Many rescripts are 


*The Sacred Canons. By Abbo-Hannan, 
I. 68 (1952). 
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issued in printed form. This is tre- 
quently true of rescripts sent by the 
Holy See, and will be found as well in 
diocesan rescripts. The first section of 
the printed form will contain what is 
known as the expository part, in which 
the nature of the petition is set down 
in substance. The next section will be 
the dispositive part, in which the reply 
is given. When the forms for the most 
frequently issued rescripts are printed, 
space is left only for names and for a 
few other items that vary with indi- 
vidual cases. 


WHO MAY OBTAIN RESCRIPTS? 


Canon 36, § 1, states that rescripts 
may be freely sought and obtained from 
the Holy See and from other Ordinaries 
by all who are not expressly prohibited 
by law. It is said that rescripts may 
be freely sought and obtained to make 
clear that there is no room for the 
opinion of those who would require the 
approval of a government official as a 
condition for seeking or using a favor 
granted by the Chureh. All of the 
baptized faithful have the right of seek- 
ing favors from competent authorities 
in the Church, and it is only the Chureh 
who has any authority to place restric- 
tions upon the exercise of this right. 
Of course, because issuance of the re- 
script is an act of jurisdiction, the per- 
son receiving it must be a subject of 
the grantor. 

Who, then, are expressly forbidden 
by law to seek and to obtain rescripts? 
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Does excommunication prevent one 
from receiving a rescript either validly 
or lawfully? Canon 36, § 2, sets down 
the general rule, that favors and dis- 
pensations granted by the Holy See are 
valid, although the recipients are under 
censure. Exception is made of only a 
few cases, which are not of too frequent 
occurrence. The exceptions are for 
those who are under a declaratory or 
condemnatory sentence of excommuni- 
cation, suspension, or personal inter- 
dict. 

Therefore, excommunication, in it- 
selt, does not prevent a person from 
receiving a rescript validly. At one 
time the presence of what was known 
as major excommunication invalidated 
any rescript received, unless a specific 
exception was made. This severe disci- 
pline was gradually modified. In it, 
however, we may find explanation for 
the use, even today, of various precau- 
tionary absolutions from censure, given 
before certain favors are granted to the 
faithful. An example of this is the gen- 
eral absolution, with a plenary indulg- 
ence attached, which is imparted to 
members of some religious institutes on 
stated feasts. 


NON-CATHOLICS AND RESCRIPTS 


Special attention should be given to 
the eligibility of non-Catholies to re- 
ceive rescripts, because almost all mar- 
riage dispensations are granted by re- 
script. Ifa non-Catholic cannot validly 
receive a rescript, and a matrimonial 
dispensation is nevertheless granted to 
him, the dispensation will be invalid, 
and, perhaps, the marriage as well. 
However, there is some difficulty in de- 
termining exactly the status of non- 
Catholies in this respect. 

There is no doubt that it is not the 
practice of the Holy See to grant matri- 
monial dispensations to non-Catholics. 
Plentiful authority can be cited for this, 


and it is only what we would expect, 
because non-Catholies are separated 
from the Church and do not recognize 
her authority or submit to it. Never- 
theless, if these persons are baptized, 
they are subject to the Church’s juris- 
diction, and there can be no question of 
her power to grant them certain favors 
validly. Even if the non-Catholic is 
unbaptized, the Church can bestow upon 
him certain things of which he is per- 
sonally capable, such as honors or 
dignities. Yet, the fact remains that 
it is not the practice of the Holy See to 
confer these favors, or to grant dispen- 
sations, to non-Catholics. Extensive 
references and quotations, showing this 
to be the practice of the Roman Curia, 
can be found in a paper by the Most 
Reverend Eric F. McKenzie, J.C.D., 
published in Jan., 1945, in The Jurist. 

Some hold that heretics and schis- 
matics are not capable of receiving re- 
scripts validly. Others argue that there 
is no restriction placed upon them as 
such, either in the nature of things or 
by positive legislation, because Canon 
36, $ 2, requires that a sentence of ex- 
communication should have _ been 
passed, which is not ordinarily true of 
non-Catholies. 


AN IMPORTANT PRACTICAL 
APPLICATION 


Whatever may be said of differing 
opinions, as to whether those outside the 
Church can validly obtain rescripts 
from the Holy See, it remains true that 
it is not the practice of Rome to con- 
cede these favors to them. As a result, 
authors teach that a rescript granted 
to a non-Catholic by an authority in- 
ferior to the Holy See, itself, would be 
invalid, because that authority would 
be acting contrary to the style and 
practice of the Roman Curia.” 


2Summa Iuris Canonici. By Felix M. 
Cappello, S. J., I, n. 143 (1945). 
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There is an application of great im- 
portance to be made of what has just 
been said. When a matrimonial dis- 
pensation is granted, there must be 
offered a true canonical cause for 
validity of the dispensation. The Code 
does say that for the minor impedi- 
ments which are listed in Canon 1042 
$ 2, n. 1, a dispensation will be valid, 
even if the sole motive cause is false. 
Nevertheless, there remains the general 
rule that a true cause is required for the 
validity of any dispensation from a 
matrimonial impediment granted by 
anyone below the Roman Pontiff 
(Canon 84, § 1). 

Furthermore, because dispensations 
are given only to the Catholic party to 
a marriage, the cause for the dispensa- 
tion must be verified in the Catholic 
party. In a mixed marriage, there will 
frequently be present the danger of a 
civilly attempted marriage, if the dis- 
pensation is not granted to permit mar- 
riage in the Church. Here there is a 
cause that affects both parties. The 
same cannot be said of certain other 
causes, such as angustia loci or aetas 
feminze superadulta. If a cause such 
as this, which is personal and _ indi- 
vidual, is alleged, one must be sure that 
it is not only true, but, also, that it 
affects the Catholie party. If the sole 
cause affected only the non-Catholic, 
the dispensation would be invalid and 
ineffective, unless it were for one of the 
minor impediments. 

Among the authorities cited by 
Bishop MeKenzie concerning the non- 
acceptance of causes referring exclu- 
sively to non-Catholies, are Gasparri, 
De Smet, Wernz-Vidal, and Cappello. 
Although there usually exists a cause 
common to both parties when dispensa- 
tion is sought from the impediment that 
bars a mixed marriage, it is not im- 
possible that the sole cause to be ad- 
vaneed in a particular case would be 
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one affecting only the non-Catholies. 
To assure the validity of a dispensa- 
tion, a priest must be certain that the 
canonical cause he gives is one affecting 
the Catholie party, for it is that party 
to whom the Chureh grants the dis- 
pensation. 

OBTAINING RESCRIPT 

FOR ANOTHER 

By virtue of Canon 37, a rescript 
may be obtained for another person 
even without his consent. The recipi- 
ent may, indeed, not use the rescript, 
but it is valid even before his accep- 
tance, contrary provision be 
made in the document itself. An ex- 
unple of this might be found among 
the members of an ordination class on 
whose behalf some priest or fellow-stu- 
dent would ask for and obtain the 
faculty to bless religious articles, with 
certain indulgences being attached by 
the blessing. 
the class might be unaware of the mat- 
ter, and would learn of it only after the 
reseript was granted. The rescript and 
faculty would be valid, in spite of their 
previous lack of knowledge, and all 
members of the class could accept and 
make use of the reseript without ques- 
tion. 

A more serious application of this 
provision of the Code is found in the 
obtaining of a sanatio in radice for per- 


unless 


One or more members of 


sons who know nothing about the in- 
validitv of their marriage. An Ordi- 
nary can apply for such a sanation to 
the Holy See, when the circumstances 
warrant it, without informing the par- 
In fact, in a ease of this 
kind the parties to the marriage may 
never learn of the reseript, which, never- 
theless, takes effect in validating the 
marriage. It does this by removing the 
ecclesiastical requirements which previ- 
ously prevented their naturally suffici- 
ent marital consent from constituting 
a valid matrimonial contract. 


ties concerned. 
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Another application of Canon 37 is 
found in the securing of a dispensation 
from the obligations of religious vows 
or of major orders. <An_ individual 
might seek through his proper superiors 
a dispensation from these obligations, 
with the request being granted by the 
Holy See. However, the rescript, 
though valid before its aeceptance, does 
not produce its effect until it is accepted 
by the petitioner. Hence, if he should 
refuse to accept the reseript when it is 
received, the obligations remain. The 
legislator could, in a sense, require ac- 
ceptance of a rescript of this kind by 
declaring one free of his obligations. 
If this were done, however, it would be 
rather an act on the part of the legis- 
lator, himself, than a reseript in reply 
to a petition. 


WHEN RESCRIPT 

BECOMES EFFECTIVE 

When determining the date and time 
at which a rescript becomes effective, 
it is most important to know into which 
of two general classifications it falls. 
(Certain reseripts require an executor, 
and these are said to be issued in forma 
commissoria. In other words, putting 
them into effect is committed to some- 
one else. Rescripts issued by the Holy 
See are usually given in this manner. 
The Holy See issues the reseript, but it 
is sent to the Ordinary and must be 
executed by him. Those reseripts which 
do not require an executor are said to 
be given in forma gratiosa. Rescripts 
issued by the Ordinary are usually given 
in this manner. That is, when the 
Bishop grants a dispensation, it be- 
comes effective when he gives it at the 
chancery office. When the parish priest 
receives the letter and the dispensation, 
it has already gone into effect and the 
impediment has been removed. This 
is the norm established by Canon 38. 
Closely allied with this are the provi- 


sions of the Canons which follow. 
Canon 40 states that in all rescripts, 
even though there be no express state- 
ment to that effect, it is always to be 
understood that the reasons upon which 
the petition is based are true. Excep- 
tion is made to some extent for reseripts 
that are given Motu proprio, and for 
the minor impediments, which have al- 
ready been spoken of. These exceptions 
serve to emphasize the general rule 
given in Canon 40. 

Under this Canon the time at which 
the reason is actually verified is of great 
importance, and upon it will depend the 
validity of the reseript. It may be 
stated briefly that the reason alleged 
for obtaining the rescript must be true 
at the moment when the latter goes into 
effect. Thus, Canon 41 declares that, 
if no executor is required, the reason 
must be true at the moment when the 
reseript is issued. Otherwise, it must 
be true at the moment of execution. As 
a result of this law, it will generally be 
that the reason given for a _ rescript 
(which means for the dispensation that 
is sought by reseript) must be verified 
at the moment when the dispensation 
is granted in the chancery office. If the 
reason has ceased to exist at that mo- 
ment, the reseript and the dispensation 
will be invalid. 


INSTANCES OF INVALID RESCRIPTS 


An example may help to illustrate the 
point of law here involved. Let us 
suppose that a dispensation is being 
sought to permit marriage between two 
persons who are first cousins. The rea- 
son given for the dispensation and for 
the rescript is legitimation of offspring, 
because the woman is pregnant. After 
the petition is mailed, but before it can 
he received or acted upon by the Ordi- 
nary, the woman suffers a miscarriage 
and the child dies. In this event the 
reason alleged for the rescript has ceased 
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to exist. There is no longer a child to 
be made legitimate by the dispensation 
or by the subsequent marriage. Hence, 
at the moment when the dispensation 
is granted by the Bishop (in forma 
gratiosa), the basis for the petition is 
not true. Consequently, the dispensa- 
tion is invalid, and the marriage in this 
case would be invalid, because there 
remains a diriment impediment. 

Another example comes to mind, one 
more likely ef occurrence than the pre- 
vious one. A couple wishes to enter 
into a mixed marriage. The pastor, 
from his knowledge of the parties, is 
convinced that there is present pericu- 
lum matrimoniv civilis, and he presents 
that as a canonical cause for dispensa- 
tion from the impediment of disparity 
of cult. On the morning of the sched- 
uled wedding, and after the dispensa- 
tion has been received from the chan- 
cery office, the pastor asks for the mar- 
riage license. Instead of giving him a 
license, the parties present him with a 
civil marriage certificate, stating that 
they had attempted civil marriage sev- 
eral months before. This fact, of 
course, had been concealed from the 
priest. Now he must determine whether 
or not the dispensation granted by the 
Ordinary is valid, and this entirely 
apart from the good or bad faith of the 
parties, which will not affect the ob- 
jective validity of the rescript and the 
dispensation. 

In the present case the rescript is 
invalid, because at the time it was 
granted the petition was not based upon 
a true reason. There. was reaily no 
danger of a civil marriage, because the 
civil ceremony had taken place months 
before. Hence, the rescript and the 
dispensation were invalid. The result 
would be an invalid marriage by reason 
of the diriment impediment, which had 
not been removed. We realize that the 
pastor, under Canon 1045, might be 
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able to remedy the situation, but our 
sole concern here is with the validity 
of the rescript issued by the Ordinary. 

We must remember that it is the ob- 
jective truth of the petition upon which 
the validity of the reseript will depend. 
Good faith or ignorance will not supply 
for a missing or false reason. Naturally, 
there will be certain cases in which in- 
dividual judgment must be the deciding 
factor. For example, it is for the priest 
to judge in a particular case whether 
or not there is present the danger of a 
civil marriage, if a dispensation is 
denied to the couple seeking to marry. 
One must then do his best to arrive at 
a prudent and conscientious decision. 
If he is satisfied that the danger exists, 
he may lawfully and validly advance 
it as a cause for dispensation. If the 
danger is not present, he could not law- 
fully do so. If the priest is truly doubt- 
ful, he should make that fact known to 
the Ordinary when applying for the dis- 
pensation. Every priest has a serious 
obligation to take care that the reasons 
he gives, when requesting a dispensa- 
tion, are true, and that he does not 
endanger the validity of dispensations, 
rescripts, or, perhaps, marriages by 
failure to comply with the law. 


FALSEHOOD AND CONCEALMENT 
OF TRUTH 


In its concern for the truthfulness 
of the petitions by which rescripts are 
sought, the Code considers also those 
eases in which there is told part of the 
truth, but not all of it. This is called 
subreptio, concealment of the truth. It 
is opposed to obreptio, which is outright 
falsehood. According to Canon 42, § 1, 
no concealment or withholding of the 
truth will invalidate a rescript, provided 
that there be expressed those details 
which the usage of the curia requires 
for validity. The curia, referred to 
here, means not only the Roman Curia, 
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but also that of the Bishop. 

It is impossible to enumerate here 
the various circumstances or conditions 
which might affect the validity of a 
rescript from any particular chancery 
office. We may say, however, that those 
things which the Ordinary customarily 
presumes to be true when a rescript is 
sought must not be omitted or their 
absence concealed. For example, if the 
petition for a mixed marriage dispensa- 
tion says nothing explicit about in- 
structions for the non-Catholic party, 
it may still be true that the very pres- 
entation of the petition, according to 
the Ordinary’s expressed intention, is 
implicit affirmation that the required 
instructions have been given. One who 
had not given the instructions, but who 
failed to mention that fact, would be 
guilty of subreptio. 

Canon 42, § 2, states that obreptio or 
falsehood will not invalidate a rescript, 
provided that at least one of the motive 


causes be true. For example, a coupie 
seeking a dispensation to marry might 
claim that they had attempted mar- 
riage civilly, and that they now seek 
validation of the union because a child 
is expected. The priest, when applying 
for the dispensation, gives as reasons 
both validation of the marriage and 
legitimation of offspring. Actually he 
has been deceived with regard to the 
second reason because the woman is 
not pregnant. Despite this deception, 
the rescript and dispensation will be 
valid, because there is at least one true 
motive cause, namely, validation of the 
marriage. According to Canon 42, § 3, 
if one part of a rescript be invalid be- 
cause of falsehood or concealment of 
the truth, the invalidity will not carry 
over to another part of the rescript 
which grants some other favor. Dis- 
tinctions of this kind are hardiy likely 
to occur in the cases met by the parish 
priest. 





CAVE AND THE TEACHING MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


“The Church in its teaching mission has always employed audio-visual! 
aids. Thus the stained glass windows of cathedrals told the story of the 
Gospel, and the early Spanish colonial manuals illustrated the ten com- 
mandments long before Comenius produced the Orbis Pictus which poorly 
informed writers call the first illustrated text-book. By no means new, the 
frequent use of audio-visual materials must sometimes be defended because 
there are those who misunderstand, misinterpret, and sometimes confuse 
education with the recreational use of ‘movies,’ ‘talkies,’ and television."— 
The Rev. Pius J. Barth, O.F.M., Ph.D., General Chairman of the second annual 
Catholic Audio-Visual Educator's convention, announcing the convention 
in THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR, June, 1953. 

(For complete details on the Second Annual CAVE Convention please 
turn to pages 938 and 939.) 
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Homies FOR THE Monrn 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By WILLIAM R. MURPHY, S.S. 





Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Pharisaism 


“O God, I give thee thanks that I am not like the rest of men” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Sadducees and cynicism. 

(2) Pharisees and hypocrisy. 

(3) Conclusion: Forms of Pharisaism live 
on in both the laity and Religious, 
and the simple explanation is that no 
distinction is made between the sin- 


ner and the sin. 


Our Lord sometimes shocked His 
listeners. He shocked them by telling 
them the truth. Some of His stories hit 
His listeners in the face like a splash of 
cold water. The story told in this 
morning’s Gospel must have had just 
such an effect—the story of the 
Pharisee and the Publican. 

The story of the Pharisee and the 
Publican does not jolt us because we 
thinking of the 
Pharisee as a villain; but the ordinary 
people of Christ’s day thought of the 
Pharisee as a hero. Even if the people 
did not love the Pharisee, they were in 
awe of him. 

At the time of our Lord’s entrance 
into this life, two major religious parties 
ruled the nation of Israel: the Sadducees 
and the Pharisees. The Sadducees were 
priests and princes of 
Israel. They were wealthy, aristo- 
cratic, worldly. Although they fulfilled 
their priestly functions, the Sadducees 


are accustomed to 


composed of 
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were highly interested in shrewd busi- 
ness deals and in maintaining social 
They were disdainful of the 
people and, at the 


positions. 
common 

same time, very tolerant toward the 
Gentile nations around them with whom 
Because of 


Jewish 


they kept in close contact. 
their association with pagans, the Sad- 
ducees gradually diluted their religion 
and became almost free-thinkers. They 
denied the immortality of the soul, 
the resurrection of the body and the 
existence of angels. They were content 
with keeping the letter of the religious 
law, and it was from the Jewish word 
for the letter of the law, sedacha,} 
that they got the name Sadducees. 

The Sadducees used to say mockingly 
of the zealous Pharisees: “The Phari- 
sees torment themselves to no purpose 
in this life of ours, since they will gain 
nothing for their pains in this world 
or any other.” * 

The cynical spirit of the Sadducees, 
their easy-going worldliness, and, above 
all, their toleration for the Gentiles, 
and their lack of fervor for the Mosaic 
law vastly seandalized the Pharisees. 
The very name ‘Pharisee’” indicates 


'Fouard, The Christ, The Son of God, p. 4. 
* Lac. eat. 
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his political and religious affiliations: 
tne word Pharisee comes from the 
Aramaie word, Parousch, and signifies 
a “separatist.” The Pharisees yearned 
to we completely isolated, separated 
from pagan peoples in order to preserve 
the worship of the one, true God in 
all its purity. The original spirit of 
Pharisaism had been a healthy zeal for 
God's glory: it had produced many men 
of invincible courage and austere lives 
in earlier days.* But by the time of 
our Lord’s appearance in Judea, the 
original Pharisaic zeal for God’s religion 
had degenerated into a superstitious 
multiplication of moral “do’s” and 
“don'ts.” 
of the law teaching the people what 
God was like or the purpose of man on 
earth; they were completely absorbed 


No longer were the doctors 


with arguments about the rightness or 
wrongness—the legality—of minutiae of 
religion. As our Lord, Himself, 
picturesquely described them: they 
were busy straining out gnats while 
<wallowing camels. 

He smashed their whole silly seale of 
values with one flat sentence: “the 
Sabbath was made for man and not man 
for the Sabbath.” 


PHARISEES AND HYPOCRISY 


How fantastic the Pharisaic observ- 
ance of the Law had become may be 
grasped from this fact: they laid down 
1,279 rules* which a Jew had always to 
keep in mind if he were not to violate 
the “quiescence of sanctity.”° Un- 
doubtedly, a number of their prescrip- 
tions were given and followed out ex- 
ternally merely to impress the masses 
of the people, to overawe them. So, for 
example, the Pharisees adopted a walk 
peculiar to themselves, with short, slow 
steps to add gravity to their gait. 


“OD. Cit... p. a 
‘Op. cit., p. 5. 
* Loc. cit. 


Again, to avoid gazing on a woman's 
face, some kept their eyes so obstinately 
fixed on the ground that they bumped 
into walls; others, still more extreme, 
“enveloped their heads in sacks and 
walked the streets like blind men.” ® 

Fantastic as these observances were, 
they yet had a calculated effect on the 
masses of the people. Here in the 
Pharisee’s walk, or garments, or pecu- 
liar way of washing cups, you could 
see and touch and smell holiness. This 
was the genius of the Pharisee: he made 
holiness visible. You could tell which 
man was holy and which a sinner by 
his outward comportment. This in- 
creasing emphasis on external deport- 
ment on the physical, corporeal side of 
religion ended up, as we might expect, 
in sheer hypocrisy. The Sadducees may 
have been worldly, cynical, but they 
did not stoop to cheap pretension. The 
Pharisee, on the other hand, lived one 
life on the inside in private, and an- 
other life in public. And it was this 
double life, this fakery, this cheap ac- 
tion of a part in a matter so serious as 
religion, that Christ finally publicly 
excoriated in the temple when He de- 
nounced them as whited sepulchers: 
white on the outside and rotten on the 
inside. 


CULT OF THE ACCIDENTALS 


After our Blessed Lord’s withering 
exposure of Pharisaism, His repeated 
warnings that religion means serving 
God, not showing off before men, one 
might be tempted to think that 
Pharisaism could never rise again. 
Indeed, the professional Pharisee—the 
man with the broad phylacteries, the 
mineing gait, the tireless cup-washer— 
is as dead and unrevivable as a Roman 
charioteer or any other professional 
type of antiquity, but the spirit of 


® Loc. cit. 
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the Pharisee lives on and constantly 
reappears under subtler forms. The 
politician or big business man, who 
publicly mouths platitudes about hon- 
esty and good government, while priv- 
ately engaging in bribery, is a pharisee 
in the full sense of the word. He is a 
hypocrite. Religious minded people— 
whether in the lay state or in the 
religious life—who get overly concerned 
about external details of religion, are 
unconscious pharisees. They are not 
hypocrites, pretenders, religious cheats, 
and so they differ from the Pharisee in 
the strict sense of the word. But they 
are like the Pharisee of old in their lust 
for the externals of religion. Thus, 
people who chase after novenas, or are 
avaricious for novel types of Rosary 
beads or pictures, while neglecting the 
fundamental duties of their state in life, 
are like the ancient Parisees. 

Even if we do not fall into any of 
these more blatant, pharisaical prac- 
tices, we are all liable to the charge of 
pharisaism when we run down our 
neighbor. The Pharisee our Lord men- 
tions in this morning’s parable boasted 
out loud to God, Himself: “I give thee 
thanks, O God, that I am not like the 
rest of men, thieves, extortioners, 
adulterers.” Our Lord does not tell 





us that this particular Pharisee was a 
liar; he may have performed all that 
he boasted about. What Christ partic- 
ularly castigates him for is his smug- 
ness over his own goodness and his 
sneer at the public sinner. Do we not 
all fall into this sort of pharisaism from 
time to time? When we pass judgment 
on our neighbors unfavorably, are we 
not thereby boasting of our own good- 
ness? Is it not rather common, in fact, 
for people to say some such thing as: 
“Well, no matter what else I might do, 
I certainly would never do that!” 
Sometimes you hear Catholics sneering 
and expressing disgust for this or that 
movie star or politician whose shock- 
ing behavior makes the headlines. It 
is right and healthy to be distressed 
over the sins of such people but it is by 
no means right or good to vilify the 
people who committed these sins. We 
are told to hate sin, not the sinner. 
Instead of sneering at such people, we 
should pray for their conversion. 
Otherwise we may find at the last day 
that some of these publicized sinners 
have, like the man in the gospel story, 
finally thumped their breast and gone 
down to their homes justified, while 
we have been left standing beside the 
Pharisee. 


Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost 


Love of the Church 


“T am the least of the Apostles, who am not worthy to be called an apostle, because 
I persecuted the church of God” (Epistle). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The tireless Paul. 
(2) Christ’s love for His Church. 
(3) Holy Mother, the Church. 
(4) Conclusion: Need of the grace of faith 
to see the divine through the human 
in the Church. 
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St. Paul calls himself in this morn- 
ing’s epistle “the least of the apostles” 
and “not worthy to be called an 
apostle.” Yet, St. Paul knew and 
would have been the first to admit 
humbly that no one of the apostles had 
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ever traveled more, or worked harder, 
or suffered more, or had more success 
in spreading the religion of Jesus Christ 
than himself. It is interesting, there- 
iore, to see the reason he gives for 
placing himself in rank below the other 
apostles—“because I persecuted the 
Church of God.” There is great 
poignancy in those simple’ words. 
Peter, James, John and the other 
apostles had always been loyal to 
Christ’s church, had nourished it care- 
fully from its inception. But Paul had 
been an enemy of the Chureh. With 
all the shrewdness of his brilliant mind 
and all the fiereceness of his proud will 
he had sought to macerate and strangle 
that infant Chureh. He had _ stood 
gloating by while young Stephen had 
his head bashed in. He had caused 
hundreds of innocent Christians to be 
put in chains. He was on his way with 
fanatie zeal to Damascus to do yet 
more damage to Christ’s kingdom when 
our Lord, Himself, worked the miracle 
which changed the persecutor into an 
apostle. Paul could never forget those 
strange words by which Christ identified 
Himself with His suffering members: 
“Saul, Saul why persecutest thou me?” 
And with that same fierceness with 
which he had hated the Church, Paul 
learned to love and_ nourish the 
Church. 

Like an anxious mother guarding a 
cradle, St. Paul bent and brooded over 
the infant Chureh. He was here, there, 
and everywhere, instructing, chastising, 
comforting. He saw clearly both the 
human and the divine side of the 
Chureh: he would write to some of her 
members when they were misbehaving: 
“Shall I come to you with a stick?,” 
and to others tenderly: “My little 
children, of whom I am in labor till 
Christ be formed in you.” 

The thought of St. Paul’s tremendous 
love for the Church provides us with an 


opportunity to examine our own con- 
sciences to see what our personal atti- 
tude is toward the Church. 


CHRIST LOVED THE CHURCH 


We twentieth century Catholics 
should love the Church just as truly, 
even if not so deeply, as St. Paul. Two 
main reasons which should enkindle 
our love for the Church are these: first, 
the fact that Christ loves her; secondly, 
the fact that the Church confers im- 
mense benefits on us. 

We should love the Church, first of 
all, because our Lord loves her. St. 
Paul tells us this plainly in his Epistle 
to the Ephesians (v: 25-27): 


“Christ loved the Church, and de- 
livered Himself up for it: That He 
might sanctify it, cleansing it by the 
laver of water in the word of life: 
That He might present it to Himself 
a glorious Church not having spot or 
wrinkle, or any such thing, but that 
it should be holy and without blem- 
ish.” 


Even without St. Paul’s explicit 
words, we would know that Christ loved 
the Church from our Lord’s own words. 
Our Blessed Lord described His Church 
many times under various parables. 
He described what she would be like 
even before He brought her into exist- 
ence. He told us that her first appear- 
ance in this world, like His own, would 
be very humble. He compared His 
Church to a mustard seed, which is a 
very tiny seed, yet grows to be a large 
tree to offer shelter to the birds of the 
air. In another parable our Lord 
compared His Church to a city seated 
on a mountain top, so different from all 
other organizations that she would be 
visible to all eyes. In two other par- 
ables our Lord compared His Chureh 
to a great net which would land fish of 
all sizes and shapes, some good and 
some bad; and to a wheat field in which 
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weeds would grow up side by side with 
the wheat. This was to prevent us 
from being seandalized at seeing all 
sorts of people in His Chureh—good. 
mediocre, and bad; mighty saints and 
mighty sinners, both of whom would 
bear the name “Catholic.” He prophe- 
sied that, despite all appearances to 
the contrary, the Chureh would be 
strong and unshakable, a terror to the 
powers of Hell. How proudly, how 
possessively our Lord spoke of His 
Chureh! He ealled her “My Chureh,” 
to distinguish her from all bogus, man- 
made imitations. “Thou art Peter and 
upon this rock I will build my Chureh 
and the gates of Hell shall not prevail 
against it!” 


HOLY MOTHER, THE CHURCH 


A remembrance of the love which our 
Lord and His apostles have for the 
Chureh should be enough to make us 
realize how lovabie the Chureh is. But 
our love for the Chureh may also be 
quickened by another remembrance— 
the remembrance of the immense bene- 
fits the Chureh confers on all her 
children. We call her “Holy Mother, 
the Church.” We are hardly able to 
blink our infant eyes and wiggle our 
infant fingers in the strange world we 
are born into, than the Chureh is at 
our side to confer a new and more 
marvelous life—the life of grace to 
which we are born in Baptism. And 
for the rest of our days the Chureh 
nourishes, repairs and safeguards that 
life of grace with her sacraments, her 
doctrine, her wise laws. When we be- 
come bruised by sin, she heals us with 
the Sacrament of Penance; when we 
grow conscious of the pangs of spiritual 
hunger, she feeds us with the Eucharis- 
tic Body of her Lord; when we are 
frightened, she comforts us; 
grow arrogant, she chastens us; she 
helps us to make merry at our weddings 


when we 
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and she sorrows with us in our bereave- 
ments. When our last hour is come, 
she rushes to our side with Absolution, 
with Extreme Unction, and with the 
Bread of angels. In death, she rever- 
ences that body which has been the 
dwelling place of God. She sings her 
plaintive requiem over us and even 
sanctifies the ground in which our bodies 
shall be laid. Long after our death, 
when relatives and friends have forgot- 
ten us, Our Mother, the Church, will go 
on remembering and praying for us. 
She has not forgotten Agnes, or Lucy, 
or Stephen from the days of the Roman 
catacombs, for she recalls them every 
morning at Mass. She has not forgotten 
her children of the Middle Ages; nor 
will she ever forget the least of her 
children; we shall all be remembered, 
sinners and saints alike, every day in 
that song of praise and propitiation, 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, which 
rises up to God from all the corners of 
the earth. 


NEED OF DEEP FAITH 


Despite the grandeur of the Chureh, 
despite Christ’s own love for her and 
her many benefits to all of us, we can 
grow careless of the Church unless we 
view her through the eyes of faith. The 
Head and the Body are a unity; and 
the Church, like her Master, has both 
Jesus 
carpenter from 
Nazareth and the eternal Son of God. 
Many people rubbed shoulders with 
Christ in a crowd, watched His mouth 


a human and a divine side. 


Christ was both a 


opened in speech, followed His eyes as 
they swept a crowd. Yet, all that they 
perceived was an eloquent working man 
from a country village. The Catholic 
Chureh is a vast human organization 
as well as the Bride of Christ. Many 
people who come into contact with her, 
view her as simply a more gigantic 


corporation than General Motors or 
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United States Steel. It takes faith to 
pierce beneath human appearances and 
to catch the underlying supernatural 
reality. 

Let us ask our Lord to give us the 
great grace always to see His Church 
through eyes of faith, so that no matter 
what be the accusations of her enemies, 


or What the failings of her clergy or 
her laity, we may never fail to discern 
beneath these human appearances the 
transcendant mystery of the Bride of 
Christ whose ways are watched and 
guided by the Holy Spirit, for “Christ 
loved the Chureh and delivered Him- 
self up for Her.” 


Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost 


My Neighbor 


“Master, what must I do to possess eternal life?” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) A heckler in the throng. 
(2) A point of controversy. 
(3) “And who is my neighbor?” 


(4) Conclusion: Catholicism is opposed tu 


' 
higotry. Like her divine Founde 
the Church goes beyond identifying 
the neighbo and urges that we lowe 


hidin. 


It was not unusual for our Lord, as 
He preached to crowds in Galilee or 
Judea, to be confronted by a heckler. 
At times the Seribes and Pharisees sent 
special agents to plague the Master 
with trick political or religious ques- 
tions. At other times individuals who 
were affronted by this or that point of 
our Lord’s doctrine might shake their 
heads violently, or mutter out loud, or 
attempt to start an argument. Whether 
the lawyer mentioned in this morning’s 
Gospel Was acting on his own initiative 
or at the behest of the Sanhedrin we do 
not know; but it seems clear from the 
circumstances narrated in this morn- 
ing’s Gospel that he stood up in the 
role of a heckler rather than merely as 
a pious listener in search of further in- 
formation. 

The man who put the questions was 
a lawver, a religious lawyer. He was 
an expert on the meaning of the Law 
which God had given Moses in some- 





what the same way as our Supreme 
Court lawyers are experts on the mean- 
ing of the Constitution. He knew 
what all the Jewish lawyers of the day 
knew: that Jesus of Nazareth had never 
been schooled in any of the law schools 
run by the Rabbis. This fact alone 
Was a source of irritation to many ol 
the doctors of the law. To think that 
a backwoods carpenter from Nazareth 
should be teaching the whole country 
the meaning of God's Law and be 
listened to enthusiastically, while they, 
the experts, were ignored! This fellow 
who stood up, apparently decided to 
show up Jesus’ lack of legal training 
before the crowd. 

The first question he asked was no 
easy one: “Master what must I do to 
possess eternal life?” What the lawyer 
was really asking was: “Tell us 
plainly and in a few words the mini- 
mum requirements for getting to 
heaven.” The question was not as in- 
nocent as it sounded, for it called for 
making sharp distinctions between 
what was of major importance and 
what was of minor importance in the 
Jewish religion; what were really God’s 
injunctions and what were merely man- 


made traditions. At the time of Christ. 


many of the experts in religion had 
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become cobwebby in their thinking 
about what was really important and 
what was merely useful. 

Our Lord knew a suppressed snicker 
lay back of the lawyer’s question, so 
He shrewdly put him in the position 
of answering his own question. The 
man was a lawyer; he was presumed 
to be an expert on the law of God. 
Very well, let the expert answer his 
own question, or let him cease pretend- 
ing to be so wise. Our Lord said to 
him: “What is written in the Law? 
How do you read it?” The crowd ap- 
preciated the neat way in which the 
heekler had been put on the spot. The 
lawyer answered: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” Our Lord 
told him that he had answered cor- 
rectly, and that, if he lived up to these 
first two commandments, he would earn 
eternal life. The lawyer was not to be 
turned aside so easily, however. Prob- 
ably a little red-faced at having been 
tricked into answering his own question, 
he put a second question: “And who,” 
he purred, “is my neighbor?” That the 
lawyer was asking this to save face be- 
fore the crowd seems evident from the 
motive the evangelist assigns to him: 

. but he willing to justify himself 
asked, ‘who is my neighbor?’ ” 


A POINT OF CONTROVERSY 


This was a bitterly argued question 
in the Rabbinie schools of the day. 
How far did the word “neighbor” ex- 
tend? Surely it could not include the 
scornful soldiers who tramped arro- 
gantly through the streets of Jerusalem? 
It could hardly include those weak- 
minded Jews who turned their backs on 
the customs of their fathers to gain 
social or business advantage with their 
conquerers? Many of the experts of 
the time, the doctors of the law, 
limited the term “neighbor” exclusively 
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to members of the Jewish race. Still 
others gave it a yet more limited mean- 
ing; they extended it only to Jews who 
lived up to the full requirements of 
their religion. No one even dared to 
utter the unthinkable thought that the 
word “neighbor” might be applied to 
the Samaritans. 

The Samaritans were about as popu- 
lar with the Jews of Christ’s day as 
Negroes are with the Southern Ku Klux 
Klan, or as the Jews themselves were 
with the Nazi party of Hitler’s Ger- 
many. The Samaritans were an hereti- 
‘al sect of Jews who refused to worship 
in the temple at Jerusalem. They had 
withdrawn to live in a special com- 
munity in somewhat the way in which 
the early Mormons in this country set 
up a special community in Salt Lake 
City. The long separation and theo- 
logical quarrels between the orthodox 
Jews and the heretic Samaritans had 
aroused the deepest hatred between the 
two groups. 

Christ, knowing full well the enmity 
between Jew and Samaritan, looked 
steadily at the lawyer and began His 
parable: “A man went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among 
robbers. When He had finished 
the parable, the lawyer found Himself 
silenced for good. It is interesting to 
notice that, when our Lord forced the 
lawyer to respond to His question, 
“Which of the three in your opinion was 
a neighbor?,” the lawyer did not men- 
tion the Samaritan by that title. He 
would probably have choked over it. 
Instead he gulped: ““Why he that took 
pity on him.” 


“WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR?” 


After the parable of the Good 
Samaritan there can never again be 
any doubt who the neighbor is. The 
neighbor is every human being. He 
is every member of my family; he is 
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every member of my circle of friends; 
he is every man I meet in the subway, 
at the ball park, on a farm, or on a 
highway. He is black, he is white, and 
he is brown; he is Jew and Catholic 
and Protestant. He is the man I work 
for and the man who works for me. He 
is the man who annoys me as well as the 
man who delights me. He is Russian, 
German, English, Polish, Italian, 
French, Irish, Chinese, Swedish; he is 
every nationality you can name. He 
is, in a word, every human being whom 
God ever created. 

In these days, when the nations of the 
world become ever more interdepend- 
ent, we can all play the good Samari- 
tan. Perhaps we will do so by donating 
blood for the soldiers in Korea, or by 
sending a “CARE” package to Europe. 


We can remember at Mass and in our 
Rosary the wretched, down-trodden 
masses of the poor in India, in China, or 
beyond the Iron Curtain. We can even 
more easily, but no less truly, play the 
good Samaritan to neighbors close at 
hand. So simple a thing as a “get well” 
card to someone in a hospital, or a note 
of sympathy to people in time of be- 
reavement, or a tip to a shoe-shine boy, 
or a little courtesy to some overworked 
publie employee, like a trolley car con- 
ductor, or a weary waitress in a 
crowded restaurant—all these tiny ges- 
tures of charity, and a thousand more 
like them, enable us all to play the 
good Samaritan. Remember our Lord 
did not merely identify the neighbor 
for us; He also told us as He told the 
lawyer: “Go and do in like manner.” 





Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Gratitude 


“And where are the nine?” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) At first there were ten. 
(2) “And where are the nine?” 
(3) Spirit of gratitude. 
' (4) Conclusion: It is impossible, without 
the spirit of gratitude, to realize the 
purpose for which we were created. 


Our Blessed Lord was never dis- 
turbed by the violence or by the vicious- 
ness of His enemies. He knew how to 
face and how to tame angry crowds that 
picked up stones to hurl at Him. He 
knew how to silence hecklers and how 
to expose slanderers. Our Lord was 
calm in the face of human madness or 
badness. He was, however, upset, dis- 
mayed, and sickened in the depths of 
His adorable heart by ingratitude. Be- 
cause He loved man so intensely, any 
indifference to that love was far worse 


than open hostility. Jesus preferred 
men “hot or cold,” but the lukewarm, 
the indifferent, the ungrateful, filled His 
soul with horror. 


AT FIRST THERE WERE TEN 


In today’s Gospel we have a shocking 
example of ingratitude. The scene 
depicted in the Gospel occurred in the 
last vear of His public life, only a few 
weeks before His passion and death. It 
was a culminating point in the mount- 
ing loneliness and heartsickness which 
filled His soul as He approached the 
final ingratitude, the final heartlessness 
of His people. This miracle was among 
the last of His miracles and was one of 
His greatest. He did not cure one leper 
or two, but he cured ten of them. 
“Jesus, Master, have merey on us.” 
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Their pathetic ery reached Him as they 
huddled afar off according to the regu- 
lations of the time, not daring to ap- 
proach too closely, lest their fetid breath 
defile the place. Jesus looked. That 
heart, of all hearts most gentle, stirred 
with pity. ‘Go show yourselves to the 
priests,” He commanded. 

The Jewish priests had no miraculous 
powers to cleanse people from leprosy ; 
they served, however, as a_ kind of 
board of health to quarantine or to give 
a clean bill of health to anyone sus- 
pected of having the hideous disease. 
Once cleared by this examining board, 
the miraculously healed lepers would be 
free to return to live in the towns with 
their families and friends. 

Nine of the lepers were Jews; one was 
a foreigner, a Samaritan. Under nor- 
mal conditions Jews would not associate 
with Samaritans, nor vice versa; but 
no leper could afford the luxury of 
snobbery. 


“AND WHERE ARE THE NINE?” 


At Christ’s command, the ten hurried 
obediently off to see the priests. Some- 
where along the way they felt the 
warmth and color and radiance of health 
irrigating their hideous, corpse-like 
flesh. What joy must have sung in their 
hearts, what hysterical tears must have 
welled in their eyes as they gazed at 
themselves and then at one another. 
They probably ran the whole rest of 
the way, breathless to demonstrate their 
cure to the examining board of priests. 

Jesus apparently awaited their re- 
turn: one would expect to see the whole 
group of ten return running, leaping 
in the air, and shouting like children 
released from school. Only one such 
figure showed on the horizon and he 
was whooping it up all along the way 
for joy. He was shouting out for the 
whole world to hear how good God was. 
The gospel tells us explicitly that he 
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returned glorifying God “with loud 
voice.” It also tells us that he threw 
himself at the feet of Jesus, “giving 
thanks.” 

Ten had been cured, one returned. 
And the one who returned was a 
foreigner. Jesus who had faeed much 
ingratitude, much rudeness in His pub- 
lic life was shaken, sickened, heartsick 
at this monstrous display of ingratitude. 
The three questions he put to the 
Samaritan lying at His feet were not 
seeking information—they were out- 
ward expressions of His inward anguish: 
“Were not ten made clean? 
Where are the nine?. Is no one 
found to return and give glory to God 
but this foreigner?” 

From our Blessed Lord’s distress over 
this incident, we can begin to sense how 
important a role a spirit of gratitude has 
to play in man’s relationship to his 
God. Rather than turn from a consid- 
eration of the ten lepers’ ingratitude to 
a consideration of our own ingratitude 
to God, we might do better to make 
some more positive considerations on 
why a spirit of gratitude is essential to 
religion, and what such a spirit can do 
to transform our spiritual lives. 

Gratitude is something rock-bottom 
in religion, something that cannot be 
dispensed with. A man might be hard- 
hearted and ungrateful in business and 
vet be successful; but a man cannot be 
ungrateful in religion and be successful. 
The reason is that gratitude is tied up 
with the first purpose of religion: to 
give glory to God. Our Lord gives us 
the key to this importance in this morn- 
ing’s incident in the Gospel. Christ was 
not grieved because the nine lepers had 
failed to offer Him gifts for the miracle 
He had worked. He was grieved be- 
cause they had failed to give glory to 
God. “There is no one found to re- 
turn and give glory to God.” We were 
made to worship and glorify God, to 
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acknowledge God as the Author of all 
gifts and to be grateful to Him. 


DEGREES OF GRATITUDE 


A spirit of gratitude has a vast num- 
ber of degrees. Some people are grate- 
ful only when they receive some great 
favor, like the restoration to health of 
a son, or a wife, or husband, or when 
forgiven serious sins. Others are grate- 
ful from time to time for normal bless- 
ings, such as a home or children. And 
some there are, like the great St. Francis 
of Assisi, or the Little Flower, or St. 
Paul, or St. James, the Apostle, who 
lived every moment in a_ perpetual 
spirit of gratitude, seeing God’s hand 
everywhere bestowing on them gifts 
under all circumstances: “Every true 
and perfect gift is from above from the 
Father of Light,” says St. James. 
“Whatever you do, whether you eat or 
drink,” says Saint Paul, “do all for 
the glory of God.” St. Francis thanked 
God for sun and sky and flowers, for 
animals and insects and even for the 


flame of “brother fire” that was used to 
cauterize his eyes. 

To practice a spirit of gratitude by 
offering thanks to God, not only at meal 
time, but at other times during the 
day, is a swift road toward sanctity. 
Gratitude presumes humility and exacts 
prayer. It gradually puts us ever more 
in the spirit of little children dependent 
on their heavenly Father for all which 
they have and do in life. We become 
confident in His help and docile to His 
will. Gratitude finally leads us to em- 
brace joyfully what is most difficult for 
human nature—the Cross: the gift- 
giving, which God has begun, ends 
with our learning to imitate the Giver 
of all gifts by giving ourselves to God. 

The Mass, itself, is an act of grati- 
tude and an act of thanksgiving. That 
is What the name “Eucharist” signifies. 
This perpetual thanksgiving which rises 
throughout the world gives us the ex- 
ample of what our lives should aim at 
becoming—a perpetual hymn of thanks- 
giving to the Creator of the Universe. 





Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Mortification 


“And they that are Christ's have crucified their flesh together with its vices and 
concupiscences” (Epistle). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Need of mortification. 
(2) Kinds of mortification. 
(3) Prudence in mortification. 
(4) Conclusion: The sole goal of mortifica- 
tion is that we may the more easily 
love God and the neighbor. 


The “erucifying of the flesh,’ which 
St. Paul mentions so vividly in this 
morning’s epistle, is what spiritual 
writers generally refer to as “mortifica- 
tion.”’ Since our Blessed Lord, Himself, 
laid down the principle that every man 


—not merely Trappist monks or 
Carmelite nuns—must learn to deny 
himself, if he wishes to be a follower of 
Christ, it is important for us to have 
clear ideas about mortification. Let 
us see then what mortification is, what 
types of mortification there are, and 
what general rules govern the practice 
of mortification. 

Even though pain necessarily ac- 
companies mortification, the purpose of 
mortification is not to inflict pain for 
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pain’s sake, any more than the purpose 
of visiting a dentist is to get oneself 
hurt. Mortification has a positive pur- 
pose: it aims to restore order, harmony, 
and peace to ailing human nature. 

That is why mortification is defined 
as: “The struggle against our evil 
inclinations in order to subject them to 
our will, and our will to God.’”* From 
this definition we can see that mortifica- 
tion is corrective, not destructive. It 
is a medicine, not a poison. It aims not 
at destroying human nature, but at de- 
stroying the diseases which currently 
afflict human nature. The mounting 
lists of horrifying crimes and excesses 
which fill our more sensational news- 
papers—including everything from dope 
addiction, to abortion, rape, treason and 
murder—show us in a very vivid way 
that human nature is exposed to evil 
tendencies. On a less sensational, but 
no less true, level, mankind’s evil tend- 
encies show up in the lesser sins of un- 
charitableness, lying, drunkenness, 
laziness, cheating, backbiting, cowardice 
and the like. 


LOSS OF THE GIFT OF INTEGRITY 


We Catholics know by our faith what 
many of our non-Catholic friends do 
not: the whole human race is suffering 
from the effects of a primeval disaster 
we call “Original Sin.” Human nature 
was not wrecked by that fall, but it was 
left in a condition in which it is out of 
harmony with itself in the natural 
sphere and deprived of grace in the 
supernatural sphere. Baptism remits 
original sin and restores sanctifying 
grace, but it does not restore the glori- 
ous harmony that was in man’s nature 
when first fashioned by His Creator. 
That extraordinary harmony and bal- 
ance which our first parents enjoyed 
was not something natural to man, but 


*Tanquerey, Spiritual Life, p. 364. 
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was the result of a very special gift 
which theologians call the “gift of In- 
tegrity.” Because of this gift in our 
first parents, the basic physiological 
urges for food, drink, sex, sleep, and the 
basie emotional drives of love, joy, fear 
and the like were all under easy con- 
trol: man was the calm master of these 
appetites, not the uneasy ruler which 
he is today. To take a rude analogy, 
human nature with its complex drives 
and many-sidedness might be compared 
to a vast symphony orchestra. If all 
the players from the violinists to the 
pianists and drummers subordinate their 
individual powers to the direction of 
a master conductor, they produce beau- 
tiful, balanced music: but if each 
player is concerned only with his own 
instrument, and plays it to the com- 
plete disregard of his neighbor, the effect 
is raucous. In the original condition 
of human nature we see all man’s powers 
harmoniously coordinated; after the 
fall, even though man has lost none of 
his powers and they are all good, they 
tend to get out of tune, to work in op- 
position to one another rather than in 
coordination. All man’s natural drives 
are good in themselves, but they need 
to be tempered, controlled and taught 
to work in harmony for the good of the 
whole personality. Since God, in His 
wisdom has willed not to restore the 
great gift of Integrity, this work of 
tempering, controlling and bringing into 
balance the diversified powers of human 
nature is a painful, difficult process. 
That is why mortification, or the proc- 
ess of restoring balance to human na- 
ture, is defined as ‘the struggle to sub- 
ject our evil inclinations to our will, and 
our will to God.” 

There are, as Tanquerey explains, two 
kinds of mortification: 1) mortification 
necessary for salvation, and 2) morti- 
fication necessary for perfection. 

The first kind of mortification binds 
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every Catholic whether he likes it or 
not. He must practice it, if he wants to 
avoid Hell and win heaven. The sec- 
ond type of mortification, strictly 
speaking, does not bind anyone, but it 
is indispensable for growth in holiness. 
The first type of mortification might be 
compared to the amount of effort re- 
quired by the amateur in any field, be it 
sports, art, or politics; the second, to the 
amount of energy and practice required 
of the professional in the same field. 
No one is obliged to reach the status of 
a professional in order to save his soul; 
everyone is obliged to reach the status 
of a successful amateur, if he is to save 
his soul. 


MORTIFICATION FOR SALVATION 


The mortification necessary for sal- 
vation includes all the struggle and 
efforts required to avoid mortal sin. 
This means keeping the ten command- 
ments and the commandments of the 
Church. It means, too, avoiding proxi- 
mate occasions of sin. Attending Mass 
on Sunday, giving up meat on Friday, 
making our Easter Duty, avoiding im- 
moral books, or shows, or people—these 
are examples of necessary mortification, 
and such which we are obliged to prac- 
tice whether we like it or not. 

It is of this type of mortification that 
St. Paul is speaking in this morning’s 
Epistle when he says: “And they that 
are Christ’s have crucified their flesh 
together with its vices and concupis- 
cences.”” From the enumeration of op- 
posed vices which he lists, we can see 
he is here talking of mortification neces- 
sary for salvation. 

Sometimes this type of mortification 
is not sufficiently paid attention to by 
spiritual writers. Like experts in any 
field, they are interested, not merely in 
playing a game rightly, but in playing 
it perfectly. Hence, they sometimes 
take this fundamental type of mortifica- 


tion for granted and pass on to finer 
points. It sometimes happens, there- 
fore, that good people who are carrying 
out our Blessed Lord’s injunction to 
deny themselves, become discouraged 
on a purely comparative basis. They 
read or hear about the heroic austerities 
of such and such a saint, or they hear 
details of the rule followed by various 
religious orders, and they think of them- 
selves as doing nothing. Because they 
are not wearing hair-shirts, or rigor- 
ously fasting, or practicing perpetual 
silence, they may feel that they are 
failing to observe the fundamental law 
of self-denial. That is not a healthy 
attitude of mind. It does not help us 
to make spiritual progress when we are 
discouraged or dispirited. We must, 
therefore, be perfectly clear and plain 
in this matter and understand that the 
necessary mortification required by God 
in the keeping of His commandments 
is already a high and beautiful form of 
holiness. If it were not, it could not 
merit, as indeed it does merit, the ever- 
lasting happiness of heaven. People, 
therefore, who earnestly strive to live 
up to the commandments of God and 
of the Church, truly taste both the cru- 
cifixion of the flesh of which St. Paul 
speaks, and, also, something of the 
resultant peace that flows from faith- 
fulness to the substance of the Christian 
life. 


MORTIFICATION FOR PERFECTION 


If we wish to rise yet higher in spirit- 
uality, to love God yet more deeply, to 
try to be “perfect,” we must practice 
both a deeper and wider form of morti- 
fication than that required by keeping 
the precepts of God and the Church.§ 
Here on earth self-sacrifice and love of 
God march proportionately hand in 
hand. Because of the disharmony we 


“Op. cit., pp. 164-168; 366-371. 
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mentioned previously, the good things 
of earth tend to distract us from our 
Creator; we therefore have to divorce 
our attention and our affections more 
and more from creatures in order to see 
God more clearly. This does not mean 
that we hate the good things which God 
has made, or that we fail to realize that 
He made them; it means simply that we 
take our delight ever more in God and 
ever less in His creatures. 

This second type of mortification— 
mortification for the sake of perfection 
—admits of a vast variety of degrees. 
It can range all the way from a small 
child’s sacrificing ice-cream and candy 
in order to rescue Chinese babies to the 
holocaust made by a contemplative 
monk offering himself as a victim-soul 
to save sinners. Because this type of 
mortification admits of vast degrees and 
of diverse application to different people 
living under vastly differing circum- 
stances, we need some general rules to 
guide us in its practice. These general 
principles or rules we might put down 
as four: 


1) The entire man must be mortified. 

2) There is a hierarchy to be fol- 
lowed in practicing mortifica- 
tion. 

3) We must be prudent in practicing 
mortification. 

4) Mortification is a means to a goal, 
not the goal, itself. 


The first rule means just what it says: 
we must mortify all our powers not 
merely one or two of them. We must 
exercise control not merely over our 
sight; we must also curb our tongue, 
our taste, our touch. Again, because a 
man is both body and spirit, it is not 
enough merely to control our bodies; we 
must learn to mortify our intellectual 
curiosity, the disorders of our imagina- 
tion, the stubbornness of our will. 


The second rule tells us that there is 
a hierarchy of mortifications, that is, 
some are more important than others. 
Mortification of man’s spirit is more im- 
portant than bodily mortification, even 
though both must be practiced. So, for 
example, to be truly humble or obedient 
is more valuable than to wear a hair- 
shirt or to sleep on a wooden bed. 


PRUDENCE IN MORTIFICATION 


The third rule tells us that we must 
be prudent and use good sense in under- 
taking extra-special mortifications. 
This means in practice that we should 
seek guidance from a confessor before 
attempting anything difficult or out of 
the ordinary. The reason for this is 
two-fold: first, mortifications, 
while good in themselves, are not good 
for certain people. So, for example, a 
man might ruin his health, if he tried 
to follow the diet of some of the saints. 
The second reason for consulting an ex- 
perienced confessor is that mortification 
can easily lead to pride. The Devil has 
a way of insinuating himself into even 
the finest works: he can turn a would- 
be saint into a mere exhibitionist, unless 
the person is humble enough to seek 


some 


guidance. 

The fourth and final rule tells us to 
remember that we do not mortify our- 
selves just for mortification’s sake; we 
mortify ourselves for love of God. 
There is an asceticism from hell as well 
as from heaven. The Communists in 
our own day often practice rigorous aus- 
terities, not to please God, but to make 
themselves tough enough to be able to 
go out and wreck a world. The ancient 
Stoics used to pride themselves on their 
ability to take pain without a whimper. 
nothing in 
Christ 


Christian asceticism has 
common with these practices. 


said: “If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, take up his cross 
Our purpose in deny- 


and follow me.” 























FEAST OF ASSUMPTION 





ing ourselves is only that we may follow 
Christ the more easily and more lov- 
ingly. The goal of mortification is, 
therefore, the love of God and of neigh- 
bor. And it is this love of God that can 
give both meaning and joy to a proc- 
ess Which is otherwise bewildering and 


‘ 


bitter to human nature. St. Augustine 


perfectly summed up the Christian 
mentality in undertaking mortification 


when he wrote: 


“Where there is love there is no 
labor; 

or, if there is labor, the labor is 
loved.” 


Feast of the Assumption 
The New Eve 


“A great sign appeared in heaven; a woman clothed with the sun, and the moon 


under her feet, and on her head a crown of twelve stars” 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Brief history of the dogma. 

(2) Meaning of the dogma. 

(3) Reason for the present proclamation. 

(4) A Tree, 

(5) Conclusion: There is no surer way to 
Christ than through His Mother, who 
stands now by His side as once she 
stood by Him in the Passion. 


a Man, a Woman. 


The entire story of Christianity can 
be reproduced in a small painting of 
two human figures. Catholic artists 
through the ages have drawn that 
painting lovingly over and over, trying 
to capture something of its unfathom- 
That painting has ap- 
peared in primitive sketches on the 
walls of the catacombs and in glittering 
colors in the galleries of the Vatican. 
Large or small, beautiful or crude, the 
subject of the painting has always re- 
mained the same: a young mother with 
a small, sleepy Child nestling His head 
trustingly against His mother’s breast 
—Jesus and Mary. 
figures, and each explains the other. 
Separate them and each 
shadow, an enigma; unite them and 
their features shine out in_ perfect 
claritv: they enlighten one another. 
The Child is the center of the painting. 
He it is who gives the mother her un- 


able beauty. 


Two names, two 


becomes a 


(Apocalypse xii: 1). 


paralleled grandeur: without Him she 
is merely another human being. With 
Him she is the glory of humanity, the 
Queen of angels, for with Him, through 
Him, and by Him she is the Mother of 
God. But the woman is, no less, the 
key to the Child’s identity. Without 
her He tends to become a formless 
wraith, a tremendous name, even a 
God, but no longer a member of the 
human race. For with her, through her, 
and by her the eternal Son of God be- 
came a man as real as you or I, witha 
human head and hands, mouth, eyes, 
and heart. 

On November 1, 1950, Pope Pius 
12th, surrounded by some 40 Cardinals, 
650 Archbishops and Bishops, and un- 
counted thousands of the faithful, 
solemnly proclaimed to the world that 
the doctrine of the Assumption of our 
Blessed Mother into heaven was now a 
dogma of the Catholie faith. A dogma 
is a truth of the Faith which God, Him- 
self, has made known and which the 
Church infallibly proposes to all her 
children to be accepted on the authority 
As the fact that two plus two 
makes four is a mathematical truth, so 
a dogma is a truth, a fact, a reality of 
the Christian faith. But while the vari- 


of God. 
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ous truths of the sciences are guaranteed 
only by the power of the human mind, 
Catholic dogmas, or the truths of the 
Faith, are guaranteed by God’s own 
authority. 

Although the doctrine of the Assump- 
tion has been only recently proclaimed 
a “dogma,” we must not think of the 
doctrine as something entirely or little- 
known to our Catholic ancestors: what 
is new is not the fact of the Assumption, 
nor the feast of the Assumption, nor be- 
lief in the Assumption, but merely the 
new grandeur given to this ancient truth 
by its solemn proclamation as a dogma. 
To take a humble comparison: the 
power of atomic energy is not some- 
thing new to physicists. Physicists have 
known and have been investigating 
atomic structure and properties for 
many years; but the detonation of the 
atomic bomb, confirming in a practical 
way what physicists had known theo- 
retically for many vears, Was some- 
thing new. So the Church, her theo- 
logians, and the faithful had accepted 
and discussed and investigated the vari- 
ous aspects of the doctrine of the As- 
sumption for long years, but it was only 
with the detonation of the dogma 
through the proclamation of the Bull. 
Munificentissimus Deus, that the tre- 
mendous reality of Mary’s Assumption 
burst before the startled eyes of the 
secular world in all its splendor. 


MEANING OF THE DOGMA 


As a matter of fact, the feast of the 
Assumption is the oldest of Mary's 
feasts. It has been celebrated in both 
the Oriental and the Western Church 
for nearly 1400 years. It was cele- 
brated by ancient Greek and Roman 
Catholies of the 7th and 8th centuries 
under a variety of titles: the Koipnos 
or Dormitio Mariae (“The Falling- 
Asleep of Mary"), or Transitio Mariae 
(“The Departure of Mary”). All of 
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these titles signified the quiet, peaceiul 
departure of our Blessed Mother from 
sarthly life. Later on the title ‘As- 
sumption” became more commonly used 
because it pointed out more clearly that 
her body was now in heaven.!@ 

The meaning of the dogma is quite 
plain. It tells us that our Blessed 
Mother’s body was not allowed to cor- 
rupt in the tomb after her death, but, 
by an anticipated resurrection, was 
taken up to heaven and glorified to- 
gether with her soul. The souls of all 
the saints, from the apostles down to 
the last canonized, are now in heaven, 
blissfully enjoying God, but their bodies 
have remained on earth. Only at the 
end of the world will their bodies be 
resurrected and joined in glorious hap- 
piness to their souls in heaven. Only 
our Blessed Mother and her Son are 
now in heaven body and soul. 

Our Holy Father, in the Bull an- 
nouncing the dogma, mentions three 
inain reasons why God did not permit 
Mary's body to undergo corruption, but 
assumed it to Heaven.’ These three 
reasons are based on three great priv- 
ileges God bestowed on Mary: 1) her 
Divine Maternity; 2) her Immaculate 
Conception; 3) her role as Co-redemp- 
trix of the human race. 

Because Mary was truly the Mother 
of God, it has always appeared un- 
thinkable to Christian piety that that 
most sacred body, from which the hu- 
man features of Christ were woven, 
should be allowed to rot in the grave. 
Theologians introduce this reason under 
the brief axiom: “the flesh of Christ is 
the flesh of Mary.” St. Robert Bellar- 
mine summed up the kindred mentality 
of all the Christians who had preceded 
him in this powerful passage: 


“And who. I ask. could believe that 


The Thomist, Assumption Volume, p. 123. 
On. cit. 
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the ark of holiness, the dwelling place 
of the Word of God, the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, has been reduced to 
ruin? My soul is filled with horror 
at the thought that this virginal flesh 
which had begotten God, had brought 
Him into the world, had nourished 
and carried Him, has been turned into 
ashes or given over to be food for 
worms” (quoted in JW unificentissimus 
Deus). 


A second reason advanced to show 
why Mary’s body was not allowed to 
corrupt, is the privilege of her Immacu- 
late Conception. Concupiscence, death, 
and corruption are, in the present order 
of things, penalties for Original Sin. 
Because Mary was preserved from ever 
contacting Original Sin, she was not 
obliged to pay the penalties of that sin. 
As her Son voluntarily submitted to die 
for our sakes, but was not allowed to 
undergo the corruption of the tomb, so 
Mary, voluntarily submitting to die in 
order to be the more intimately con- 
formed to her Son in the work of re- 
deeming the human race, was similarly 
spared corruption. 

A third reason advanced for the As- 
sumption of Mary's body is her role as 
the New Eve or associate with Christ 
in His work of redeeming the race. God 
gave Mary a real, though subordinate 
part, with her Son in that work of the 
Redemption. And as she had a real 
share with her Son in rescuing the hu- 
man race from the Devil, so she de- 
served to triumph completely with her 
Son over the Devil. But Christ’s tri- 
umph over the Devil was a three-fold 
triumph: a victory over concupiscence, 
Mary had 
been preserved from both Sin and con- 
cupiscence, but, if her body had been 
allowed to corrupt in the tomb, her 
triumph would not have been complete. 
In triumphing over death she completely 


over sin, and over death. 


defeated the Devil, as had been pre- 
dicted of her: “I will put enmity be- 


tween thee and the woman: .. . she 
shall crush thy head, and thou shalt lie 
in wait for her heel.’”!* 

REASON FOR PRESENT 

PROCLAMATION 

One might ask, “Why was the As- 
sumption proclaimed a dogma at this 
particular time?” ‘Were heretics at- 
tacking the doctrine of the Assump- 
Many times the Church does 
arise in all her infallible might to define 
a dogma in order to safeguard the faith- 
ful from the errors of heretics: thus, 


tion?” 


she solemnly defined a number oi 
dogmas at the time of the Protestant 
fevolution. But the Church does not 
have to wait for heretics to come along 
before proclaiming a dogma of the 
faith. She may do so when, moved by 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, she 
judges that this particular truth, pro- 
claimed at this particular time, will be 
of special benefit to the spiritual inter- 
ests of her children. This seems to have 
been the case with the dogma of the 
Assumption. In the solemn document 
defining the dogma, the Pope mentions 
three reasons for proclaiming it at this 
time: 1) to nourish an increase of devo- 
tion to our Blessed Mother; 2) to teach 
us to have a holy respect for the human 
body in a very materialistic era when 
people have forgotten its dignity; 3) 
to bring fresh hope to people burdened 
by the miseries of the present century 
by reminding them that in the fact of 
Mary’s Assumption they find a fresh 
guarantee of the truth that one day our 
bodies, too, will rise in glory, if we but 
remain faithful to God (Munificentis- 
simus Deus). 


A TREE, A MAN, A WOMAN 


Although we might consider with 
profit either of the last two reasons 


*Gen. ii: 15. 
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mentioned by the Holy Father, it will, 
perhaps, be even more profitable to con- 
centrate our attention on the first rea- 
son which the Pope assigns for pro- 
claiming the dogma at this time: to 
nourish our devotion to the Mother of 
God. 

What the Fathers of the Church said 
of Christ, that He “recapitulates in His 
own Person the whole story of the hu- 
man race,” is proportionately true of 
Mary. Christ is the new Adam; Mary 
is the new Eve. This fact carries us 
back to the very dawn of the history of 
the human race and reveals for us God’s 
master-plan for the whole work of the 
Redemption. As the downfall of the 
race Was the work of both a man and a 
woman, so the restoration of the race 
was destined in God’s redemptive plan 
to be the work of both a Man and a 
Woman. The early Fathers of the 
Church never weary of pointing out that 
the essential drama of the human race 
which took place in the Garden of Eden, 
was reenacted with new characters and 
a new ending on Calvary. In that pri- 
meval Garden stood a tree, a man, a 
woman, and the Devil; and in the 
drama of Calvary stood a tree, a Man, 
a Woman, and the Devil. 


THE NEW EVE 


In the first act of that drama, a 
woman believed the Devil and helped 
‘ause disaster to the entire human race; 
in the second act of that same drama, a 
Woman believed God and helped cause 
the rescue of the entire human race. 
Eve stretched out disobedient hands to 
pluck forbidden fruit from a tree which 
promised life and brought us death: 
Mary lifted obedient arms and offered 
the Fruit of her womb to a Tree which 
promised death and brought us life. 

Because Mary has so intimate a part 


to play in the whole Christian story and 
in the work of our own personal salva- 
tion, we would make a frightful mistake 
if we thought that devotion to her was 
something merely incidental to Catholi- 
cism. God has appointed her the 
Spiritual Mother of the race and has 
appointed her the Dispenser of all the 
graces won by Her Son on Calvary. 
Devotion to Mary, then, is not some- 
thing reserved for children’s May pro- 
cessions, or for the Ladies’ Sodality. It 
is an integral part of every Catholic’s 
life. It is God’s will that Mary should 
lead us to Christ. Pope Pius 10th, in 
his encyclical letter, Ad Diem Illum 
Laetissimum, Feb. 4, 1904, warns that 
people who neglect Mary under the pre- 
text of paying more honor to Christ are 
making a grave mistake: 

“Miserable and unhappy are they 
who neglect her on the pretence that 
thus they honor Christ. They forget 
that the Child is not found without 
Mary, His Mother. ” 

Mary and Jesus are inseparable. At 
Bethlehem, Jesus was found in Mary’s 
arms; through thirty years of hidden 
life Mary was constantly by His side. 
At the marriage feast of Cana, the 
apostles watched Christ work His first 
publie miracle at the request of Mary. 
On Calvary, when the apostles were in 
hiding, “there stood by the Cross, 
Mary, His Mother.” At Pentecost, when 
Christ’s Church was newly born, Mary 
was found in the midst of the apostles. 
So it is now in Heaven: Mary stands 
by Jesus’ side, pleading our cause with 
maternal love. There is no surer, no 
swifter, no easier way to Christ than 
through His Mother whom He has given 
to be our Mother. Christ first came to 
us in Mary’s arms; and in Mary’s arms 
we shall at last go back to Christ. 


























Safeguarding the Family 
and Society 


By the RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


I, His Sins of Parents' Father 
Charles Hugo Doyle has written a 
sequel to his Cana Is Forever. It is a 
contribution of great worth in his field 
of counseling on marriage and youth 
guidance. He divides this work into 
two parts, treating, respectively, of the 
sins of which parents may be guilty 
through commission and through omis- 
sion. In the first part he deals in 
forthright with the evils of 
divorce, separation, alcoholism, birth 


fashion 


In the second 
part he speaks of the tragic incompe- 
tence of many who take upon them- 
selves the responsible duties of parent- 
hood, and describes the mistakes made 
by them in the handling of their off- 
spring from infaney to adulthood. 


control, and abortion. 


The author calls for a return to sanity 
in regard to the sanctity and perma- 
nence of marriage, and for a wise and 
noble relationship between parents and 
their children. Everyone who reads 
knows that our age carries the unhappy 
distinction of having a greater number 
of broken homes, maladjusted children, 
and juvenile delinquents than, perhaps, 
any other age in history. The appalling 
divoree rate, our crowded juvenile 
courts, and the millions of legal half- 
orphans force society, itself, to seek 
a cure of these evils at their source. 
Parents are bound to respect the rights 
and privileges of children whom they 


Sins of Parents. By Charles Hugo Doyle 
(Nugent Press, Tarrytown, New York, 1951). 


bring into the world. If the child is 
deprived of the abiding love of its par- 
ents, a decent, comfortable home, and 
inoral, intellectual, and religious train- 
ing, his rights are invaded and he is 
severely handicapped in beginning his 
voyage in life. There is every fear 
that he will develop into an unhappy, 
frustrated adult. Irreparable harm is 
done to the child when his parents 
turn the home into a prison or into an 
arena for family quarrels. 


PARENTAL INADEQUACIES 


Father Doyle tells us that he had 
originally planned to confine himself 
solely to the failure of fathers in their 
relationship to marriage and the family, 
but the modern tendency to ignore the 
father, except as the administrator of 
punishment, convinced him that his 
treatment should be extended to the 
sins of mothers, as well as of fathers, 
in the task of rearing and training 
children. Nor is it the serious trans- 
gressions, alone, which affect the child; 
even inculpable faults can and often 
do have a tragic influence upon him. 
Too often the molding of the child’s 
character and his preparation for the 
future are left entirely to chance. It 
many parents are 
ignorant of even the most rudimentary 


is no secret that 


and basie principles of child psychology. 
The trouble in marriage often begins 
with the lack of care in choosing a 
suitable partner in life, and is aecentu- 
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ated by “their lack of maturity, their 
lack of remote and proximate prepara- 
tion for marriage.” It has been well 
said that happiness in marriage is not 
found; it is an achievement. It can 
equally well be said that competence 
in marriage is not found; it is an 
achievement. 

The easy sundering of marital ties so 
common today is the chief obstacle in 
the way of the effective rearing and 
education of children. God, Himself, 
set the law of the indissolubility of 
marriage. We can understand how one 
who rejects the right of his Creator to 
legislate for him, may claim the right 
to do as he pleases in the matter of 
dissolving a marriage. But the human 
being who concedes that he is obliged 
to obey God’s laws, cannot claim the 
right to divorce his lawful partner in 
marriage, for God has clearly declared 
that divorce is unlawful. We _ need 
only consider St. Mark’s record of 
Christ’s own answer to the Pharisees 
who asked him, “Is it lawful for a man 
to put away his wife?” Jesus answered, 
“From the beginning of the creation, 
God made them male and female. For 
this cause a man shall leave his father 
and mother; and shall cleave to his 
wife, and they two shall be in one flesh. 
Therefore now they are not two, but 
one flesh. What therefore God has 
joined together, let not man put asun- 
der.”? When the Pharisees had left, 
His disciples went back to the question 
again, and this time the Master was 
very explicit. And He said to them: 
“Whosoever shall put away his wife 
and marry another, committeth adul- 
tery against her. And if the wife shall 
put away her husband and be married 
to another, she committeth adultery.” 
“There is no mincing of words here,” 
declares Father Doyle. “The state- 


* Mark x: 6-10. 
* Mark x: 11, 12. 
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ment is straight from the shoulder, 
and to give emphasis to this teaching 
the words are repeated in the Gospels 
of St. Matthew and St. Luke.” 

No less emphatic are the words of St. 
Paul in his Epistle to the Romans: “For 
the woman that hath an husband, 
whilst her husband liveth is bound to 
the law. But if her husband be dead, 
she is loosed from the law of her hus- 
band. Therefore, whilst her husvand 
liveth, she shall be called an adulteress, 
if she be with another man: but if her 
husband be dead, she is delivered from 
the law of her husband; so that she is 
not an adulteress, if she be with an- 
other man.” 4 


CHURCH LAW ON SEPARATION 


No Catholic can lawfully seek a 
severance of the bond of marriage. But 
may a Catholic who is married separate 
from his lawful Yes, under 
certain well-defined conditions. The 
Canon Law of the Church regarding 
separation from bed and board states 
this general principle: “The married 
couple is obliged to live together in 
conjugal relations unless a just cause 
frees them from the obligation” (Canon 
1128). Then the law states the follow- 
ing: “For reasons of adultery of one 
party, the other has the right to dis- 
solve even for all times, the community 
life, though the marriage bond remains, 
unless the other consented to the crime, 
or was the cause of it, or expressly or 
tacitly condoned it, or finally, com- 
mitted the same crime himself or her- 
self” (Canon 1129). The Canon Law 
lists other reasons for separation; but 
in all these cases the common life 
must be restored when the reason for 
the separation ceases. Clearly a decree 
of separation may not be sought without 
the consent of the bishop. 


mate? 


*Rom. vii: 2, 3. 
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Pope Pius XI, in the Encyclical 
letter, Cast Connubu, points out that 
separation from bed and board elimi- 
nates the need for legal divorce. 


“This separation, which the 
Church, herself, permits and expressly 
mentions in her Canon Law in those 
canons which deal with the separa- 
tion of the parties as to marital re- 
lationship and cohabitation, removes 
all the alleged inconveniences and 
dangers. It will be for the sacred 
law and to some extent also the civil 
law, insofar as civil matters are af- 
fected, to lay down the ground, the 
conditions, the method and precau- 
tions to be taken in a case of this 
kind in order to safeguard the educa- 
tion of the children and the well- 
being of the family and to remove 
all those evils which threaten the 
married persons, the children and 
the State.” 

The bishop grants even a separation 
very reluctantly, and usually for a 
time only. Many declarations of Holy 
Scripture make it clear that separation 
is by no means the Church’s ideal. 
The poet Goethe wrote: “There can 
never be any adequate reason for sepa- 
ration.” Recent words of the Princess 
Elizabeth, now Queen Elizabeth II, 
speaking to the British Mothers Union, 
are very much to the point. “We can 
hardly help admitting that we live in 
an age of growing self-indulgence, of 
hardening materialism, and of falling 
moral standards. I would go so far as 
to say that some of the very principles 
on which the family and, therefore, the 
health of the nation is founded are in 
danger. When we see around us the 
havoe which has been wrought above 
all among children by the breakup of 
homes, we can have no doubt that 
divorce and separation are responsible 
for some of the darkest evil in our 
society today.” 

Experience teaches that the child can 
lose neither father nor mother without 


serious harm; the child needs the in- 
fluence of both parents. How often 
parents, themselves, will attribute the 
evil doings of a growing child to the 
fact that he has but one parent caring 
for him. Father Doyle calls attention 
to the stubborn fact that fatherless 
children constitute four times as large 
a proportion of the inmates of reforma- 
tories as children who are total orphans. 
The enforced absence of the mother is 
even more serious, for this absence al- 
most entirely deprives the family of 
the benefits of maternal supervision and 
maternal affection. Separation from 
her children injures the mother, herself, 
for she loses much of the self-sacrificing 
devotion of motherhood. Statistics 
prove that more motherless than father- 
less children grow up to be delinquents. 
A father left alone with children com- 
monly retains more control over them 
than a mother in the same position. 
The remarriage of a divorced father 
sometimes introduces a hazard to the 
future happiness of his children in the 
person of a stepmother. If she looks 
upon the children as a burden, she can 
usually stir a prejudice against them 
in their father. The home becomes a 
place of strictures and restrictions, and 
is avoided. 


UNIQUE INFLUENCE 
OF EACH PARENT 


Father Doyle notes that parents who 
walk out on marriage expose their 
families to misery, sorrow, and delin- 
quency. The crime rate rises. J. Edgar 
Hoover attributes “this national scandal 
(of juvenile crime) to the disintegration 
of the family life and the attitude of 
too many Americans that God is not 
necessary in our way of life and mor- 
ality is purely an old-fashioned idea.” 
The home must give to the child the 
love, the understanding, and the se- 
curity that his very nature demands. 
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We better understand these needs when 
we witness the reaction of children to 
short separation from their 
parents. Actual desertion injures the 
process of the child’s personality de- 
velopment, and may often affect his 
health and suecess in later life. There 
is a gap in the life of a boy who is 
deprived of the continuous presence of 
a father whom he can imitate; he must 
have “the opportunity to pattern his life 
after the masculine and natural ideal 
which nature demands.” The boy imi- 
tates his father even in his physical 
habits, and from him he draws his 
ideals of living. The very presence of 
his father gives the boy training in 
thinking and feeling, walking and talk- 
ing with men. 

A boy does not react in the same 
way to absence of a mother, but with- 
out her he does develop a fear com- 
plex. Without his mother, the psy- 
chologists tells us, the boy “will nurse 
a repressed hatred for all women be- 
cause he feels he was deserted by one, 
and may, if and when he marries, be 
a very cruel husband, possibly desert- 
ing his wife to even the score.” The 
results in the case of a deserted girl 
are just as severe. The excessive at- 
tachment to her mother produces effects 
that show up in her character later in 
life. When a child is deprived of both 
parents, we have a sad state of affairs 
indeed. World War II foreed the 
evacuation of many French and Belgian 
children to Switzerland during the war. 
Later it was found “that the separation 
from the parents inflicted more neurosis 
and psychosis upon the evacuees than 
did the repeated bombings on the chil- 
dren who remained with their parents.” 
In any case where a child is separated 
from one or both of his parents, there 
remain a_ psychological 


eveh a 


will always 
wound. 
Our author gives the results of a 
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study of the family backgrounds of a 
group of one hundred fifty-six juvenile 
delinquents. ‘Fifty-five and _ five 
tenths per cent came from broken homes 
and forty-six percent of these had per- 
sonality deviations diagnosed as neu- 
roses and psychoneuroses, running the 
whole gamut of emotional distubances: 
phychoses, abnormal personality, in- 
ferior personality, egocentric  insta- 
bility, schizoid personality, and homo- 
sexuality. They noted symptoms of 
hypochondria, marked fears and anxie- 
ties, hysterical vomiting, tics and 
mannerisms, obsessive ideas, compul- 
sions, and food peculiarities.” 


THE THWARTED EARLY YEARS 
OF A DESERTED CHILD 


The deserted child suffers frustration. 
His need for satisfying human relation- 
ships is thwarted. He suffers from a 
kind of 
from the humiliation of his plight. Run- 
ning away from home or truancy from 
school is a common reaction. Even his 
delinquent acts are sometimes a mere 
seeking of attention or they flow from 
what may be called a revenge atti- 
tude. He is aggressive and anti-social, 
sometimes violent, in an effort “to 
achieve self-satisfaction through revolt 
against authority.” Truly, broken 
homes are mental and social hazards. 

No one of the basic causes of divorce 
and separation, nor all of them to- 
gether, writes Father Doyle, can justify 
exposing helpless, innocent offspring to 
the misery and suffering that follow in 
the wake of a broken home.  Para- 
phrasing the wise words of Seneca we 


self-consciousness that stems 


have every sympathy for the one who 
earries his burden faithfully, but no 
sympathy whatever for him who lays 
it aside on some specious pretext. It 
is edifying to discover that the Supreme 
Court of the United States once de- 
elared that “marriage is an institution 
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in the maintenance of which in its purity 
the public is deeply interested, for it 
is the foundation of the family and of 
society without which there would be 
neither civilization nor progress.” The 
history of many nations has taught this 
lesson well. Rome fell because of soft 
living and easy divorce, as did Greece, 
Persia, and Babylonia. The America 
we love so well needs to learn that ‘no 
nation can long enjoy the blessing of 
God whose laws she permits to be 
flagrantly broken.”” The noble con- 
ception of the importance and signifi- 
cance of the family in the Middle Ages 
preserved society from the evils of 
divorce, separation, desertion. 
BULWARK OF THE SOCIAL BOND 
The constant teaching of the Catholic 
Chureh regarding the sanctity of mar- 
riage and the indissolubility of its bond 
is the strongest bulwark of society and 
civilization in our day. 
that the primary end of marriage is 
the procreation and education of chil- 
dren, and reminds married persons of 
the social obligations they must accept 
when entering the marriage state. St. 
Augustine, great teacher of the fifth 
century, summed up marital duty in 
these important words: “By conjugal 
fidelity it is provided that there should 
be no carnal intercourse outside the 
marriage bond with another man or 
woman; with regard to offspring, that 


She teaches 


children should be begotten of love, 
tenderly cared for, and educated in a 
religious finally, in its 
sacramental aspect, that the marriage 
bond should not be broken and that a 
husband or wife, if separated, should 
not be joined to another even for the 
sake of offspring. This we regard as 
the law of marriage, by which the fruit- 


atmosphere ; 


fulness of nature is adorned and the 
evil of incontinence is restrained,” ® 


® De Genes. ad. Lit., 1X. 


St. Basil instructs the wife that she 

should on no pretext seek to sever the 
union. ‘Though the husband be sav- 
age in temper, though he strike her, 
though he be harsh and hard to please, 
he is still her husband, united to her 
by nature, a member of her body and 
the most honorable of her members. 
“The (modern) idea that marriage 
should cease when love ceases is a blas- 
phemous doctrine,’ writes father 
Doyle, ‘because it forbids the perform- 
ance of (the) supreme marital duty of 
maintaining and enhancing the spirit- 
ual life of the world. One cannot be 
faithful to the claims of humanity and 
the commands of God unless he nur- 
tures the children confided to him 
through all the years of their prolonged 
infaney and adolescence, so long as they 
need help, counsel, and guidance. 
A profound sense of duty can work 
miracles in keeping a marriage intact, 
even under the most adverse circum- 
stances.” 


LUST VS. REAL LOVE 
IN EXPRESSION 


Many young people today have a 
grade B movie idea of romance. The 
theatre screen revels in disgusting poses 
and prolonged, passionate osculations. 
The patrons imitate the vulgar free- 
dom which they see on the screen. 
Outdoor movie theatres are notorious 
for the opportunities they offer to un- 
inhibited youths cuddled in each other’s 
Little wonder that our young 
people enter marriage with a mistaken 
idea of the nature of love. Father 
Doyle gives the example of a girl who 
came from a very demonstrative 
family, and complained shortly after 
marriage that her husband did not love 
her beeause he did not behave romanti- 
cally toward her. “She learned the 
hard way, that a husband who helps 


arms. 
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with the housework, goes to the store 
with his wife, and carries home the par- 
cels for her, is far more romantic than 
the one who slobbers over his wife, yet 
wouldn’t be caught dead emptying the 
garbage or vacuuming the living-room 
rug. The wife who says to her. hus- 
band, ‘Don’t forget your rubbers, it’s 
raining’; the husband who says to his 
wife, ‘Watch that last step,’ or ‘Be eare- 
ful of that sharp knife,’ demonstrate 
more love thereby than ten thousand 
enchanting songs by a Romeo, or ten 
thousand poems by an _ Elizabeth 
Browning!” 

It is a momentous decision which a 
young man and young woman make 
when they agree to take each other as 
man and wife, “to have and to hold, 
from this day forward, for better, for 
worse, for richer, for poorer, in sick- 
ness and in health, until death do us 
part.” The Church urges young 
people to select their helpmates for 
life with the utmost care, to give atten- 
tion to the requisites for a happy and 
enduring union, and not to be guilty of 
impetuosity or rashness in this impor- 
tant matter. Natural prudence suggests 
that they consult wise and judicious 
counsellors before making a final 
choice. Why keep secret an affair that 
concerns their whole future lives? Here 
is a decision that involves consequences 
of a far-reaching character. Sudden 
emotion sometimes blinds young people 
to very obvious characteristics in each 
other which make compatibility very 
unlikely; a whirlwind courtship ends 
in a sudden elopement. They should 
have paused long enough to make sure 
of those qualities of mind, heart, and 
soul, which alone could guarantee last- 
ing happiness in their union. 


OMNE ENS EST BONUM 


Yet, all is not lost. St. Paul and the 


author of the Imitation of Christ 
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agree that love “seeketh not her own.” 
Thomas 4 Kempis makes this the test 
of love: “Wheresoever a man seeketh 
his own, there he falleth from love.” 
We must remember, as is indicated by 
Father Doyle, that there is in everyone 
some loveliness that lurks undiscovered. 
Patient, kindly exploration will dis- 
cover it, and upon it a new comradeship 
can be born and fostered. “That it is 
not impossible to foster love for one’s 
husband or wife is being proved daily 
by thousands of thoughtful men and 
women who, although disillusioned as 
to the fitness of the match they have 
made, nevertheless have forced them- 
selves to look for the good and noble 
in each other, with the amazing result 
that a new understanding and respect 
has grown up between them.” 

Our author draws a lesson from the 
story of the construction of the great 
bridge that now spans Niagara Falls. 
Construction began with the stretching 
from side to side of a tiny wire. With 
this wire a rope was drawn into place, 
with the rope a heavy cable, and even- 
tually the bridge was complete and 
able to support the traffic of trains, cars, 
and honeymooners. The point is: some- 
one had the will to build that bridge 
and from his will to do it flowed the 
determination that overcame all ob- 
stacles. “The same holds true in mar- 
riage; although one or both partners 
may not experience all the rapturous 
moments of happiness that they might 
have had, had they chosen their life 
partner more wisely, it should be re- 
membered that even happy marriages 
are not one long tale of uninterrupted 
bliss.” He warns all against the vain 
pastime of looking back into the past 
with regret. There is temptation in 
this that ought to be stoutly resisted. 
The choice is made; the die is cast. 
Uncongenial partners should search for 
areas of congeniality; they should will 
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to love each other. The words of the 
marriage ritual, “for better, for worse; 
for richer, for poorer; in sickness and 
in health,” warn us that all human liv- 
ing is not without tribulations. Happi- 
ness in marriage is an achievement and 
depends upon the will of the achievers. 
“The person who says, ‘I do not love my 
wife (or my husband) any more,’ ac- 
knowledges simply that ‘the will to 
love’ is absent. Such a person lacks 
good sportsmanship, too, for a good 
sport will take pride in succeeding in 
every adventure, and marriage is one 
of life’s chief adventures.... The man 
or woman who walks out on a marriage 
fails at living. They are the worst of 
More than that, they are 
They knowingly and selfishly 
impose a blight on the lives of their 
innocent children, and their children’s 
children, for generations.” 
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For the Christian the-matter may be 
put on a higher plane. Aware of the 
weakness of human nature, Christ 
raised marriage to the dignity of a 
sacrament, with powerful graces avail- 
able to all those disposed to receive 
No matter how poor his prepa- 
ration for marriage, no matter how un- 
wise his choice of a mate, no matter 
how crushing his disappointment and 
disillusionment with marriage, every 
Christian with the grace of God can 


them. 


make a success of marriage. 
Author’s note: the reader who wishes to 
study further into the legislation of the Church 
in separation cases may consult a recent doc- 
toral dissertation, The Canonical Proce Lvé 
in Separation Cases (Canon Law Studies, No 
325), by the Reverend James Patrick King, 
| of the diocese of Brooklyn. recently 
published (1952) by the Catholic Unive 
of America Press. Thi 
a historical synopsis and canonical commen- 
tary of the ecclesiastical law relative to the 
procedural norms to be observed in these 
cases. 


priest | 
reity 


lic ati rr te 
Ss dissertation presents 
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Reply to a Criticism 
EDITOR: 


Without denying the truth of Fr. 
Conway’s observations on the relation 
between Divine Justice and human jus- 
tice (June, 1953), there does seem to be 
precedent for appealing to the Saviour’s 
conduct in His Passion as a norm for 
human victims of human injustice. Ac- 
cording to St. Peter: “Christ also has 
suffered for you, leaving you an example 
that you may follow in His steps: ‘Who 
did no sin, neither was deceit found in 
His mouth.’ Who when He was reviled, 
did not revile, when He suffered did not 
threaten, but yielded Himself to him 
who judged Him unjustly” (1 Peter ii: 
21-23). 

As for the obligation to defend by 
suitable means the victims of aggression 
(St. Thomas, Ila Ilae CLXXXVIII 3) 
is it not gratuitous to contend that only 
suitable means is counter violence 
against violence? The experiments of 
Mahatma Gandhi in India indicate that 
on a purely natural psychological basis, 
groups, as well as individuals, can con- 
quer unjust aggression by a deliberate 
choice of non-violent sacrificial suffer- 
ing, even when violent resistance is 
possible. 

When violent resistance is impossible, 
as in Soviet slave states, Christians can 
gain the supernatural power of union 
with Christ Crucified in addition to the 
natural power of non-violent self-sac- 
rifice so often emphasized in the Orient. 

In the Western World, however, there 
is not the slightest probability that 
policy makers or strategists will re- 
nounce the A and H bombs for non- 
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violent resistance. Nevertheless, if in- 
dividuals choose to defend their nation 
by self-sacrifice for works of mercy, 
without injuring the enemy, how can 
they be denied the right to appeal to 
“passionism,” to say with St. Paul: “I 
rejoice now in the sufferings I bear for 
your sake; and what is lacking of the 
sufferings of Christ I fill up in my flesh 
for His body which is the Church” 
(Col. i: 24). 

JosEPH M. McNutty 
Bronx, New York 


Retreat Masters for Nuns 
EpItTor: 

It has been some while since an 
article, “Let’s Talk This Over,” ap- 
peared within the covers of THE Homt- 
LETIC AND PastorAL Review. It still 
is, however, causa movens for this par- 
ticular pot-shot at retreat masters for 
nuns. 

Right away let me state that I find 
no fault in that writer’s plea for an 
adequate stipend to missionaries and 
retreat masters. On the contrary! 
Heaven knows that, for the most part, 
these men render a, service to souls 
that is beyond all pecuniary calculation. 
Their remuneration should be in keep- 
ing with the demands of both charity 
and justice. 

Unfortunately, however, some of 
these men do not always deliver the 
goods for which they are engaged. 
They don’t measure up. In facet, I 
wonder if some of them (very few, in- 
deed), can in conscience accept any 
stipend at all? Especially is this true 
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in the case of those who give the re- 
treats to our good Sisters. What of 
the stipend to such a retreat master 
who tells you: “This is a relaxation for 
me. The Sisters don’t gripe about any- 
thing you tell them”? Or, of the one 
who, following an hour conference, 
boasts about his jokes: “I had them 
almost rolling in the aisles with laugh- 
ter’? (Factum, non fictum.)  Ex- 
ceptions? Certainly, thank God. 

However, I'd like to submit some evi- 
dence that too many retreat masters 
for the Sisters actually do not measure 
up to their job, and, therefore, not up 
to a large stipend. Not too long ago a 
young professed nun came to me for 
advice after the retreat. She had to 
disclose some of the retreat master’s 
remarks. Observing her unfavorable 
reactions, I asked her to put them down 
in writing, and her honest observations 
about retreats for nuns. Very reluc- 
tantly she complied. And here is what 
she wrote, verbatim: 


Reverend Father: 

Some of our Sisters are aware of a 
problem confronting our community. 
We feel it has reached a_ serious 
point, and we want to know if some- 
thing can be done about it. 

We need and want our retreats. I 
wonder if even a priest can know 
how deeply homesick we get, how we 
ache for our retreat time to come, so 
we can just let go and sink ourselves 
in God, let only Him matter for a 
while, get back to normal, but— 

We do have to fear each year and 
hold our breath until we see what 
kind of retreat master we have. I 
hesitate to say this. I don’t think it 
is just that we have been unfortunate 
in the retreat masters we have had. 
Perhaps it is that we don’t pray 
enough. But I think we must have 
had just the general mill-run of re- 
treat masters. And they aren’t meas- 
uring up. Of course, they are priests. 
That word means a lot. Perhaps we 
tend to expect too much of them. We 
know that they want to be helping 


us. Each has given his whole life 
to do nothing else but work for God, 
for souls. We have had good kindly 
priests who, we know, had the best of 
intentions in preaching our retreats, 
and who gave us many good points, 
and we are grateful. But here is the 
trouble: 

1) Every retreat includes a con- 
ference on each of the three holy 
vows. That should be. But must the 
retreat master give us an instruction 
on what his own private thinking is 
on the way to keep poverty? We 
don’t want a set of rules, or his own 
personal opinion or private ideas on 
the subject, or the way his province 
or some other community keeps the 
vow. What the retreat conference on 
poverty should do is be an inspira- 
tion to us, make us love holy poverty 
more and want to keep our own par- 
ticular rules and customs concern- 
ing it, whatever they may be. I had 
to ask, when have we ever had a 
retreat master who held up to us the 
ideals we are taught here in our own 
community about poverty and obedi- 
ence. One Sister, professed 30—40 
years, said soberly, ‘There was one. 
Father He was a man of 
God.” One, Father, one! 

2) The conference on obedience 
always takes this shape: first come 
the warnings and exhortations for 
subjects. Fine! And then the retreat 
master says: “And now I must speak 
about the superiors, how they are to 
conduct themselves towards their 
subjects. .’ Why? We can’t 
see that this should ever be included 
in a retreat for all the Sisters. Our 
superiors have their own higher su- 
periors, their confessors, those ap- 
pointed to give conferences and in- 
structions regularly to take care of 
all that. If there should be anything 
wrong, the canonical visitation will 
take care of that. What should a 
retreat master have to say about it? 
For, Father, believe me, it’s right here 
where the most harm is done. We 
have had retreat masters who other- 
wise gave sensible, sincere confer- 
ences, and then went berserk on obe- 
dience. Year after year we have 
sat and listened, during our con- 
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ference on obedience, to “ravings” 


(I know no other word for it) about 
superiors, catering to the younger 
Sisters at the expense of the older 
(I am a “young Sister,” myself, and 
can say this), and we don’t like it. 
We want that eliminated and the 
whole trend of thought behind it. 
We want our retreat masters to know 
that our ideals of the religious life 
are high, and we are praying that 
the retreat will be a time to strengthen 
and uplift them, not drag them down. 

This is doing harm. It’s bound to. 
If year after year priests from the 
world outside come in and hold up 
to our view a standard considerably 
lower than what we are taught here 
at our convent, but, doubtless, en- 
ticing to those who are yet young and 
have not our principles of life deeply 
rooted and set and solidly established 
can’t you see what the result will 
be? And it has been. One such 
retreat occasioned, if not caused, two 
of our young Sisters to leave the 
community, and, what is more, in- 
fluenced the attitude of many who 
did not leave. 

We are ready to admit that a lot 
of this is our own fault. Our retreat 
masters go from place to place giv- 
ing retreats. In every convent, I 
suppose, there are some who are im- 
prudent; they come to the retreat 
master with all kinds of tales. He 
hears some of these everywhere he 
goes, and doesn’t hear the other side 
of it. Naturally he'll begin to get 
worked up about it and starts ex- 
ploding in his conference on supe- 
riors. 

And this brings up another point: 
if the Sisters are imprudent, it seems 
equally imprudent for a_ retreat 
master to encourage private inter- 
views with the Sisters, or to publicly 
announce or invite them during con- 
ference. At least, it’s the custom in 
our community that, if a Sister wishes 
to speak with the retreat master out- 
side confession, she merely mentions 
the fact to Mother Superior, and she 
tells the retreat master. 

I’m sorry I have been so long, and 
maybe I haven’t been clear. I think 
the trouble is that the retreat masters 
don’t know that these things are so 
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harmful. They don’t realize. If only 
some one would tell them. If they 
would only give us God’s side, tell us 
what He thinks, make us see the 
wonder of poverty and obedience, 
and never mind what duties a supe- 
rior has, or what rights she has not. 
We should like the merit of obeying 
even an imprudent superior. 

I think, Father, you understand. 
We are not running down retreat 
masters. Nothing any priest has ever 
said or done can take away one iota 
of our reverence for the priesthood. 
We certainly do not sit there and 
criticize while he gives a conference. 
But a man cannot get up and talk to 
us about spiritual things without our 
seeing what he is. We can’t help but 
tell whether he means what he is say- 
ing or not. We did have a retreat 
master once, inexperienced, stumbled 
a bit as he spoke, but he was earnest, 
meant every word he said, and in 
every conference was giving us some- 
thing bigger than himself. He gave 
us God, Christ, and that was all we 
wanted. 


Sr. N. N. 
There you have it. Sapienti sat! 
F. K. 


Definition of a Catholic Doctor 
EpITor: 

All American priests will agree that 
birth control presents one of our great- 
est moral problems. “Finances” is very 
often given as the reason for this prac- 
tice. Granted that many who seek to 
excuse themselves on this grounds are 
selfish and self-centered. We must also 
grant, however, that there are many 
others who actually do have a serious 
problem. We have many young Catho- 
lic couples who love children and want 
as many as God will send them. The 
husbands are industrious, the wives are 
pleasant and not extravagant. They 
are solid middle-class, perhaps white- 
collar or low-income workers who do 
not live beyond their means. They are 
willing to pay their way and they con- 
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tribute modestly to their church accord- 
ing to their means. They are not look- 
ing for charity; indeed, they would 
probably resent an offer of charity 
through the ordinary existing channels. 
When these people have a financial 
problem which is very real for them, 
they deserve more than our silent sym- 
pathy. Their problem is not: “How 
shall we feed and clothe a new baby?’ 
li is, rather: “How are we going to get 
the money to pay the doctor and the 
hospital to bring the child into the 
world?” If that problem can be solved 
reasonably in a practical, conerete way, 
it would be a boon to them—and to the 
confessor, as well. 

It would be unfair to ask our Sisters 
in the various hospitals to bear the 
brunt of the burden, for hospital costs 
are usually at rock-bottom. Catholic 
doctors, however, can and should do 
much to help these young people live 
normal lives in a holy manner. It is 
this writer’s contention that many of 
our Catholic doctors are indirectly re- 
sponsible for many of the difficulties, 
simply because their fees are outrage- 
ous. We were edified to hear of one 
Catholic doctor who charged lower fees 
for the second and third deliveries. 
When the young husband inquired 
about it, the doctor replied: “I am not 
going to penalize you for living the right 
way.” If such were the general atti- 
tude, there would be little reason for 
this letter. True it is that “the laborer 
is worthy of his hire,” and the doctor, 
as a professional man, is entitled to a 
iair standard of living. Some may feel 
that, since the doctor has studied for 
many years which were very costly, he 
has a right to get as much as the traffic 
will bear. But it is not the young doctor 
who has just hung up his shingle who 
charges exorbitant fees; quite the con- 
trary, for he is more available and more 


reasonable. It is only after he has be- 
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come well-established and has repaid 
any bills which he may have contracted 
to get started that he begins to raise his 
fees. The ethics of any profession pro- 
claim its purpose as “the service it can 
render to mankind.”’ Doctors, 35 to 60 
years of age, who do not take into con- 
sideration the ability of the patient to 
pay, are failing in the ethies of their 
profession. When they are Catholic, 
they also show an indifference to the 
moral problems of their patients. When 
these Catholie doctors have secured part 
or all of their education and training in 
Catholie institutions, they also show a 
spirit of ingratitude. 

Let us take an illustration. The “T” 
family lives in a large Eastern city, pre- 
dominantly Catholic, which has a civic 
maternity hospital ranking among the 
first five in the country. “Dr. C.” is 
considered to be an exemplary Catholic 
physician and family man; there is 


never any danger that he might suggest 
immoral practices. Mr. “T” is unable 
to subscribe to any kind of “Blue Cross” 
hospital plan. He married in April, 
1948. The first child was born ten 
months later in February, 1949; the sec- 
ond was born in July, 1950; the third 
was born in April, 1952. “Mrs. T” is 
fortunate in that all deliveries were free 
of complications. 

The following, however, is a summary 
of the minimum fees paid by “Mrs. T”’: 


First child, February, 1949 





8 Pre-natal visits....... $ 24.00 
GREE, cevencsausnaes 50.00 
Circumcision .......... FREE 
Hospital, 9 days........ 54.00 

$128.00 


His salary was then $50.00 per week. 
Second child, July, 1950 


8 Pre-natal visits....... $ 24.00 
DE ids acti ay wcbceacnain 75.00 
Circumcision .......... 10.00 
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Hospital, 5 days........ 45.00 


His salary was then $55.00 per week. 
Third child, April, 1952 


8 Pre-natal visits....... $ 24.00 
ME 96 be veduwkebins 100.00 
Circumcision .......... 10.00 
Hospital, 5 days........ 45.00 

$179.00 


His salary is now $58.00 per week. 

The hospital expects to be paid before 
the mother goes home; the doctor, also, 
expects to be paid at the same time, and 
although, of course, he will take no im- 
mediate stringent measures for failure 
to pay at once, he manages to give the 
definite impression that he wants his 
money when his work is completed. 
Therefore, “Mr. T” knew after the first 
pre-natal visit, that he must produce 
the minimum of $145.00 within eight 
months, in addition to the $3.00 for each 
monthly visit. Even we celibates can 
see that he had a big job before him. 

Upon inquiry, the writer learned that 
for all three children, “Dr. C.” spent a 
maximum time of about 7 hours, which 
time included all pre-natal and post- 
natal visits, and the three deliveries. 
He collected $317.00, or a little more 
than $45.00 per hour! The doctor, inci- 
dentally, has had a complete Catholic 
education, from grades through medical 
school. 

The “T’s” do not complain, for these 
charges seem to be in line with the scale 
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in their area. They may not present 
any problem to the confessor, but who 
can estimate the number in similar cir- 
cumstances who feel that they are un- 
able to meet the initial costs? Can the 
clergy do something definite about it? 
I think so. 

Here, for example, is a city of more 
than 350,000 people, at least 80% of 
whom are Catholic. It has 26 parishes 
and at least 95 priests engaged in parish 
work. Most probably, the confessors, 
when consulted, advise: “See a good 
Catholic doctor”’—having in mind, of 
course, one who will have no traffic in 
immorality. But we should enlarge our 
concept of a “good Catholic doctor” so 
as to include one who is reasonable and 
Catholic in his economics as_ well. 
Every parish priest should be well in- 
formed on this point concerning the doc- 
dors in his immediate vicinity. I am 
morally certain that, if the priests in a 
city were to bring organized clerical 
pressure to bear (after ascertaining the 
truth of the matter), there would not 
be one Catholic doctor in the city who 
would dare defy them. Then, our con- 
fessional feverino to “trust in God” 
would not sound so hollow, for we would 
know that such trust would be supple- 
mented by practical Catholic Action by 
practical Catholic doctors. 


XAvieER Crow ey, T.O.R. 
Franciscan Mission Band 
Loretto, Pa. 
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QO UESTIONS 


ANsWERED 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 





Enrollment in Missionary Union 


Question: My attention was caught 
by your remark about the Missionary 
Union of the Clergy, in the March is- 
sue of THe HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
Review. I would appreciate it highly 
if you would let me know how and when 
one can enroll in this Missionary Union. 

PASTOR. 

Answer: Knrollment in the Mission- 
ary Union of the Clergy is secured 
through one’s Diocesan Director of the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith. The offering for an annual 
membership is one dollar. 


Hearing Confessions 
Everywhere? 


Question: In your February article 
on confessional faculties, you said that 
there is no foundation in law for the 
opinion that a priest with faculties for 
confessions from any Ordinary may 
hear a priest’s confession anywhere in 
the world. Later in the same article 
you stated that a priest with faculties 
in his own diocese may, when traveling, 
hear the confession of a priest in any 
other part of the country. Would this 
not seem to be a contradiction? I would 
be grateful for the proper interpreta- 
tion of these two statements. 

INQUIRER. 


Answer: The first of the two state- 
ments referred to is found on page 430, 
and is a general statement, applicable 
to all places. The second of the two 
statements cited is found on the follow- 
ing page, and treats of a particular 
situation. This latter portion of the 
February article discussed the various 
concessions made by local ordinaries to 


enable the priests of their own dioceses 
to make their confessions to visiting 
priests, who are from another territory. 
It was in this context that the second 
statement appeared. The force of that 
statement was that the traveling (or 
visiting) priest, if he possesses faculties 
in his own diocese, can be sure that he 
fulfills the qualifications specified by 
the Ordinary of the diocese where the 
confession is to be heard. 

Some Bishops require that the visitor 
be approved by his own local Ordinary. 
Others demand only that he have the 
approval for confessions of any local 
Ordinary. Still others allow the confes- 
sion to be made to any priest approved 
by his own Superior, which would in- 
clude a Keligious without diocesan 
faculties. A few Bishops require only 
that the visitor be a priest in good 
standing. In this context we said that 
the traveling priest need not hesitate, 
with regard to his qualifications, if he 
has the faculties of his own diocese, 
when asked by a priest in another part 
of the country to hear his confession. 
This statement, of course, is applicable 
only in the ease of a priest-penitent who 
has the faculties of the diocese where 
he is making his confession. 

There may be other grounds for hesi- 
tation, such as doubt that the priest ask- 
ing to go to confession has diocesan 
faculties in that place. One may also 
deem it advisable to seek assurance that 
the Ordinary of that place does grant 
permission or faculties to hear the con- 
fessions of his own priests within the 
diocese. However, if the priest who is 
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PRACTICALITY IS KEYNOTE! 


Audio-visual education is no longer an experiment. In every phase of the Catholic 
apostolate it has enjoyed the most heartening success. 





In preparing for the Second National CAVE (Catholic Audio-Visual Educators) Con- 
vention, the Program Committee, spurred on by the comments and suggestions of the en- 
couragingly large number of priests and Religious at the first CAVE Convention last August, 
has expended every effort to offer down-to-earth, practical service to every priest and 
Religious in every phase of Christ's apostolate. 


Typical Panel and Demonstration Features 


TEACHING RELIGION TO SPECIAL GROUPS 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN THE MOTOR MISSIONS 


© DIOCESAN FILM LIBRARIES 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN PRISON WORK 


EDUCATIONAL RADIO AND TELEVISION 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN MILITARY CHAPLAIN’S WORK 


CATHOLIC LAY ORGANIZATIONS AND AN AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS PROGRAM 
@ INCREASING EFFECTIVENESS IN THE USE OF TAPE RECORDING 
e TECHNIQUES FOR INSTRUCTING BY FILMS 


TWENTY-TWO DEMONSTRATIONS BY PRIESTS, BROTHERS, SISTERS 


The opposite page, showing the vast number 
of apostolic fields represented by expert and 
experienced priests and Religious, is evidence 
both of past successes in audio-visual educa- 
tion and of the sole motive of the Planning 
Committee to offer every service to every 
priest and Religious in every phase of the 
apostolate. 


All priests and Religious are invited to attend the Second National CAVE 


Convention in Chicago, August 3-5, 1953. 
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asked to hear the confession has the 
faculties of his own diocese, he need 
have no fears about his own qualifica- 
tions. Whether the requisite be ap- 
proval of one’s own curia or superior, 
faculties from any local Ordinary, 
faculties from one’s own local Ordinary, 
or merely the being in good standing, 
the priest of whom we have been speak- 
ing will qualify. 


Must Gospel Be Read at Missa 
Recitata? 


Question: If, in the Missa Recitata, 
the leaders read aloud the Epistle and 
Gospel of the Sunday Mass, must the 
priest read them again before the ser- 
mon? 

PAROCHUS. 

Answer: The obligation of reading 
the Gospel in the vernacular on Sundays 
and holydays at all Masses attended 
by the faithful, is imposed on those who 
have the care of souls by the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore (n. 216). 
This law was established in 1886, long 
before the day of the Missa Recitata 
as we have it now in so many places. 
It should be noted that only the read- 
ing of the Gospel in the vernacular was 
prescribed by the Council; the Epistle 
was not mentioned. 

I believe that, if the Gospel has been 
read clearly and intelligibly by some- 
one else at a Missa Recitata, the cele- 
brant or other priest need not repeat 
what has just been read. The reason 
is that there are present circumstances 
not contemplated by the Fathers of the 
Council, in which changed circum- 
stances it is reasonable not to demand 
that the priest go over once more what 
has just been read for the people in 
English. 


Form of Baptism Changed 


Question: Recently I administered 
baptism with this form: “Ego te baptizo 
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in nomine Patris et Filu et Spiritus 
Sanctus.” 1 adverted to the mistake in 
the last word at the time, but did not 
consider it significant, and, so, did not 
repeat the form. Since then I have be- 
gun to worry about it. Was the bap- 
tism valid? 

PERTURBED. 

Answer: There would have to be a 
substantial change in the form to affect 
the validity of the baptism. In the 
present instance, there is no more than 
an accidental change, one affecting only 
the case ending of a word. This would 
not invalidate the baptism. In fact, 
both Noldin and Capello state that the 
baptism would be valid if the word 
Sancti were entirely omitted. 

Without enumerating all of the ex- 
amples offered by theologians to explain 
the meaning of substantial and acci- 
dental change, we know that it would 
be unlawful purposely to make any 
change in the form of a Sacrament. If, 
by mistake, any variation does occur, it 
is per se unlawful to repeat the form be- 
cause of a mere accidental change. 
Nevertheless, it is easy to become a bit 
confused and uncertain, with the result 
that conditional repetition of the Sacra- 
ment at the time appears to be the only 
safe and feasible course. The priest is 
not then able to consult theological 
works in order to determine the effect 
upon validity of the mistake that he 
has made, and the importance of bap- 
tism does not allow for needless risk 
in this respect. The more one thinks 
of the problem, trying to decide just 
what he did say, the more likely he is 
to become doubtful. Hence, repetition 
of the baptism conditionally is not only 
lawful in most cases, but is often the 
only safe procedure to follow at the 
time. 

Errors in the form of baptism are un- 
likely to occur if one makes it a prac- 
tice to say the words clearly and with- 
out undue haste. Yet, to err is human, 
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and even the most careful of priests 
can occasionally make a mistake. In 
these instances, unless he is certain be- 
yond reasonable doubt that the admin- 
istration of baptism was valid, the 
priest should repeat the Sacrament con- 
ditionally. We do not say that he 
should repeat merely the form. To do 
this may only engender further doubts 
as to whether there was a sufficient 
union between matter and form, so that 
the last state of things becomes worse 
than the first. The danger of allowing 
an invalid baptism to go unrectified, 
the difficulties involved in later ap- 
proaching the parents to tell them that 
the baby should be baptized again, the 
doubts that will disturb the priest’s 
conscience in the meantime—all of these 
constitute sufficient reason for admin- 
istering baptism again conditionally. 
If a priest finds himself worrying about 
matters like this frequently or regu- 
larly, he should without fail seek the 
help of his confessor or spiritual direc- 
tor, lest the original scattered doubts 
lead to genuine scrupulosity. 





Invalid Scapular Medals 

The following is quoted from a letter 
recently received. “I wonder if you 
have noticed that of late many so-called 
scapular medals are being made which 
are not really scapular medals. The 
original decree on them requires that 
one side show a picture of Our Lord 
‘showing His Heart.’ They omit the 
Heart. Such medals are clearly in- 
valid.” 

It is at the suggestion of this good 
priest that we call attention to the pos- 
sible defect that he mentions. As our 
correspondent says, the original decree 
of the Holy Office concerning the scapu- 
lar medal! requires that one side of the 
medal have an image of Our Lord show- 
ing His Heart (sacratissimum Cor 


"Acta Apost. Sedis, III, p. 23, Dec. 16. 1910. 
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ostendentis). Failure to comply with 
this requirement would appear to affect 
validity, because the medal used, as our 
correspondent writes, is not truly a 
scapular medal. If the medal used be 
not a valid scapular medal, the wearer 
fails to gain the indulgences of the vari- 
ous scapulars it is supposed to represent, 
and which can be acquired, after due 
enrollment, by carrying upon one’s per- 
son in a fitting manner a_ properly 
blessed scapular medal. 

We may take this occasion to remark 
that other than scapular medals are 
sometimes found with defects similar to 
that mentioned above. For example, 
Miraculous Medals are found which do 
not have the details of design proper 
to this medal. Articles of this kind 
may be suitable for various other bless- 
ings, and still fail to comply with the 
requirements specified for the Miracu- 
lous Medal, with resultant failure to 
gain the indulgences ordinarily attached 
to that medal. It is advisable, there- 
fore, to be sure that any medals which 
we use fulfill the necessary specifica- 
tions, when there are special require- 
ments to be met. 


Conditions for Portiuncula 
Indulgence 


Question: In our diocese the Ordinary 
has designated certain churches in 
which the Portiuncula Indulgence can 
be gained. His letter also orders that 
certain public devotions be held in these 
churches on August 2. Are these devo- 
tions an essential condition for the in- 
dulgences, so that the faithful do not 
gain them if the devotions are not held? 

CoNSULTOR. 


Answer: The norms for gaining the 
Portiuncula Indulgence in a_ church 
where the privilege is in effect are given 
in a decree of the Sacred Penitentiary?. 
The essential conditions for gaining the 


*Ut septimi pleni, July 10, 1924; op. cit., 
XVI, p. 345. 
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indulgence are confession, Holy Com- 
munion, a visit to the proper church, 
and the recitation six times of the Pater, 
Ave, and Gloria. The indulgence can 
be gained toties quoties, that is, every 
time a visit is made and the prescribed 
prayers are recited. 

The Ordinary’s regulation that cer- 
tain public devotions are to be held in 
the designated churches does not con- 
stitute an essential condition. It is the 
Holy See which grants the indulgence 
and determines the conditions for gain- 
ing it. Therefore, the faithful who visit 
the proper church and who fulfill the 
conditions laid down by the Holy See, 
as explained in the preceding para- 
graph, ean gain the Portiuncula Indul- 
gence, even though the pastor does not 
hold the devotions specified by the 
Ordinary. Of course, there is an obli- 
gation of obeying the Bishop’s orders, 
despite the fact that they do not bind 
for validity. 


Confessor’s Advice and 
Eucharistic Fast 

Question: A person who is ill takes 
some medicine during the night. On 
the following morning he wishes to re- 
ceive Holy Communion. May the con- 
fessor at that time allow the reception 
of Communion, or is it necessary that 
his advice be asked before the medicine 
is taken? 

Mepicus. 

Answer: Under the new discipline of 
the Eucharistic fast, it is not required 
that a sick person consult the confessor 
before taking medicine. All that is 
necessary is that the confessor’s advice 
be obtained before the reception of 
Holy Communion, to determine whether 
one may lawfully receive Communion 
without fasting. It is this latter which 
the confessor judges to be lawful, and 
not merely the taking of medicine. The 
Instruction of the Holy Office which 
was issued to explain the new discipline 


states that the conditions under which 
one may make use of the new dispensa- 
tion from the law of the Eucharistic 
fast are to be prudently considered by 
the confessor. The Instruction also 
says that no one can use the dispensa- 
tion without the confessor’s advice (no. 
2). This restriction, however, applies 
only to those who are not priests. 
Priests are permitted to pass judgment 
personally with regard to the fulfill- 
ment of the necessary conditions in their 
own case, without being obliged to con- 
sult a confessor. 


How to Use the Stations Crucifix 

Question: I would appreciate your 
giving information on just what is 
necessary to gain the indulgences of 
the Way of the Cross by using the so- 
called Stations Crucifix. TRAVELER. 

Answer: The Enchiridion Indulgen- 
tiarum published by the Holy See* says 
that these indulgences can be gained, 
through use of the specially blessed 
crucifix, by those at sea, prisoners, the 
sick, those who live in pagan countries, 
or who are lawfully prevented from 
making the Way of the Cross in the 
ordinary manner. It is required that 
one hold in his hand a crucifix that has 
been blessed by a priest endowed with 
a special faculty for this purpose. One 
must also recite contritely and devoutly 
the Pater, Ave, and Gloria twenty times. 
It is explained that these prayers are 
said once for each of the fourteen sta- 
tions, five times in memory of the 
wounds of Our Lord, and once for the 
intentions of the Holy Father, making 
a total of twenty. During the prayers 
one should meditate upon the Passion 
of Our Lord. Those who are unable to 
complete this pious exercise can gain an 
indulgence of ten years for each time 
they recite the Pater, Ave and Gloria. 

A special concession is made for the 


’Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis (1952), n. 194. 
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sick who, by reason of their illness, can- 
not make the Way of the Cross either 
in the ordinary manner or in the fashion 
just described, because they are unable 
to recite the prescribed prayers. If 
these circumstances be present, all that 
is required is to kiss the crucifix, or even 
merely to gaze upon it, when it is held 
before the sick person by a priest or by 
anyone else. If the sick person is able 
to do so, he must say some brief prayer 
or ejaculation in memory of Christ’s 
Passion and Death. Of course, the 
crucifix used for this purpose must have 
been enriched with the special blessing 
already mentioned. 

To have a crucifix so blessed in one’s 
sick call set will be a means of enabling 
many of the faithful to gain the rich 
blessings and indulgences of the Way 
of the Cross, even when they are seri- 
ously ill and incapable of reciting many 
prayers. The Stations Crucifix would 
also be valuable in a hospital room. In 
fact, there can be in each room a cruci- 
fix with this blessing on it, a blessing 
that any priest possessing the necessary 
faculty can impart by a simple sign of 
the cross. 
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A further concession by the Holy See, 
well worth noting, was made by a decree 
of the Sacred Penitentiary in 1933. Ac- 
cording to that decree, “whenever either 
manual labor or some other reasonable 
cause prevents the faithful from carry- 
ing in their hands, according to the pre- 
scription, either the rosary or the cruci- 
fix, which has been blessed for the gain- 
ing of the indulgences either of the holy 
rosary or of the Way of the Cross, the 
faithful may gain those indulgences, 
provided that,during the recitation of the 
prayers in question, they carry with them 
in any way the rosary or the crucifix.” 

The indulgences attached to this pi- 
ous exercise are great indeed, namely, 
a plenary indulgence every time that 
the Way of the Cross is performed, and 
an additional plenary indulgence if one 
has received Holy Communion on that 
same day. A devotion so highly fa- 
vored by the Church deserves frequent 
recommendation by those with the care 
of souls, especially when the generous 
indulgences attached to it are available 
by means so easily within the reach of 
many of the faithful. 
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Americans before God’s Throne 


The title of this work! might indicate 
that here is just another compilation 
of “holy” biographies. Actually, it is 
much more than that. The author has 
long delved into Saint-lore. When we 
recall that he is the one who did plastic 
surgery on Alban Butler, we realize that 
here is a man who definitely knows 
what he is about. He has caught the 
essence of the sanctity of these saints 
of the American continents. Not only 
has he caught the essence of their holi- 
ness, but he has captured their person- 
alities without the Dale Carnegie touch. 
He gives us the essentials of their lives 
without the burden of too many names 
of places and dates, which somehow al- 
ways manage to bog down the best 
biographies. Even the physical ap- 
pearances of these saints are caught 
between the pages of this book without 
one’s being conscious of having been 
subjected to a descriptive passage, as 
such. He makes you feel as though vou 
have been introduced to them, and you 
become aware of their appearances 
without tabulating in your mind, the 
broad-brow, cleft-chin, arched eyebrow 
effect. 

The book is good sermon material. 
Each biographical sketch, used in it- 
self, would make a fine sermon. Each 
could be used to exemplify the particu- 
lar quality for which the Saint was 
especially known. To illustrate for the 
“little guy” who is neither tough nor 


*Saints Westward. By Donald Attwater 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York, $2.50). 


smart: “There is something especiaHy 
moving about the fate of Garnier and 
Chabanel, for there was nothing in any 
sense ‘tough’ about either of them.” 
Then he goes on to state how the latter 
could not learn the language of the 
Indians and how he found them per- 
sonally repellent.*“. their habits, 
their food, everything about them re- 
volted him.” 

Or again for those who are asked to 
sanctify themselves by resisting tempta- 
tions: “Many extraordinary graces are 
recorded of St. Rose of Lima, but she 
has, also, much to suffer from human 
unkindness and failure to understand 
her way of life, as well as the even more 
severe trial of interior desolation and 
anguish in her soul. She was assaulted 
with violent temptations, but the only 
help she got from those she consulted 
was the recommendation to eat and 
sleep more.” 

The tenor of the book where the 
author has to record the amazingly and 
startlingly supernatural is definitely 
commonsense and pedestrian in the 
best sense of the word. There is a con- 
ventional tone in the book which makes 
it very good reading. In writing about 
Kateri Tekakwitha, for example, he 
notes that were he writing for English 
readers, he would have to say some- 
thing about the “Red Indians” noting 
that they get most of their ideas from 
the inadequate Cooper, and he con- 
cludes: “You Americans are in a differ- 
ent position.” 

He displays fine restraint, when he 
refuses to be tempted by his own 
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erudition, which nevertheless shines 
through here and there, and which of 
course is responsible for the value of 
the book. <A lesser artist, and a less 
humble man, would have included other 
data and, while thus making a longer 
volume, increased its price and, in- 
cidentally, his own royalties. 

The book, the blurb on the jacket 
tells us, was written to make us more 
conscious of our American spiritual 
heritage and includes, not only the well- 
known canonized and beatified, but 
also the entirely unknown and even the 
“not-yet causes.” Best of all is its 
happy understanding of the things of 
the Spirit. 

Over and above the book, itself, is 
the fact that the author, as a layman, is 
a bit of a rebuke to some of us Religious 
whose hobbies (avocations, if you will) 
are definitely not studying saints. He 
is of the lay apostolate. How much we 
need them and how much we owe them! 
How much we should learn from them! 
The book can well be read by Catholies 
as an indirect examen of conscience. 


G. MARK. 


Odyssey of a Soul 


For the detailed and analytical 
odyssey of a man’s soul under Commu- 
nism, no book has been written to equal 
Father Robert Greene’s? frank and re- 
vealing picture of what it means to be 
a priest in a Red-controlled land. There 
have been other books on China’s Com- 
munists, and undoubtedly there will be 
many more. In all of these books one 
gets the sense of being a witness, noth- 
ing more. But in Calvary in China one 
becomes a participant. For the first 
time the full horror and brutality of the 
Communist terror is brought home in 
the most realistic way. 


* Calvary In China. By Robert W. Greene, 
M. M. (Putnam, 244 pages, $3.50). 
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The story told is simple in itself. 
The Reds occupy Tung-an. For a 
short time they leave Father Greene 
Then without warning the per- 

begins. Mission trips are 
stopped. Guards are thrown around 
the mission searching everyone who 
enters or leaves. Pressure is brought 
on the native helpers and one by one 
they disappear. The Church is finally 
confiscated and made into a prison. 
Then Father Greene’s own turn comes. 
Little by little the terror grows until 
the climaxing public trials on Palm 
Sunday and Easter, and the sentence 
to beheading. 

We have heard stories like this be- 
fore, but it is in the spiritual overtones 
that Calvary in China is set apart; 
for this is a book that walks continually 
in the presence of God. “It was good 
to see the stars,” writes Father Greene 
from his cell at the height of his agony. 
“It was not so terribly lonesome when 
the stars showed that God was looking 
down on me.” The spiritual closeness 
to God and His Blessed Mother is the- 
matic throughout the book. 

Father Greene even saw the spiritual 
side of Communism. “As I listened to 
the training of these young Communist 
missionaries,” he writes, “and saw their 
fire and zeal, I began unconsciously to 
realize more and more that I was wit- 
nessing the operation of an organiza- 
tion similar to my own Chureh. This 
Communist ‘Church’ certainly — has 
‘unity.’ There was obviously a oneness 
of command (‘Mao ordered it .. . it 
must be done.’), and a oneness of doc- 
trine (Marx, Lenin, Stalin, and Mao), 
and a oneness of purpose (world Com- 
munism). It has universality: no vil- 
lage in China is free of its influence, no 
country in the world is immune to its 
I, too, saw the apostolicity 
Every true 
They 


alone. 
secution 


scourge. 
of the Communist religion. 
Communist must be an apostle. 


are willing to leave home and family— 
yes, to hate father and mother—for this 
Cause.” 

And because Communism is a religion 
of fanaticism, Father Greene could 
sense a rivalry with and hatred for his 
own beliefs. “The intense hatred of 
the judge and his diabolical dislike for 
Our Lady seared me as nothing before 
ever had.” During this same period 
Father Greene was tortured by the 
knowledge that the Reds were in physi- 
cal possession of the Blessed Sacrament. 
He knew he had to get it away from 
them and consume it, but he was at his 
wit’s end to devise a means that would 
not tip off his jailors. The suspense of 
this quest mounts throughout the book, 
and the final solution is one of those 
small miracles of God which happen so 
often in this world and go completely 
unnoticed. 

Father Greene describes the tortures 
and the brutality which he underwent 
in a simple and straightforward manner. 
There is no attempt at self-pity. In- 
deed, there are no tears in this tragic 
book until the very end, and then Father 
Greene has stumbled over the Hong 
Kong border and fallen into the arms 
of a British soldier. 

The book is, however, frightening in 
many ways. It is a terrible thing to 
see a priest driven to the brink of in- 
sanity, fighting with every bit of his 
waning strength to remember only that 
he is a priest, fumbling about in the 
darkness with a pin that will open a 
vein in his wrist and allow himself to 
bleed to death. But even more fright- 
ening is the thought that this same or- 
deal could happen to any one of us, and 
the consequent unanswered question of 
what we would do. 

Calvary in China is not a book that 
will easily be forgotten. It has an emo- 
tional impact that will trace a perma- 
nent mark on the soul of every reader. 
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It will leave the reader with mixed 
emotions: hatred for the diabolical per- 
versity of Communism, grief for the 
suffering of so many of its central char- 
acters, love for God whose hand is so 
everywhere apparent, and pride that 
you belong to the same breed of men 
who could raise up a heroic priest such 
as Father Greene. Calvary in China 
is a book which, once started, will not 
be put down until completely read. 


ALBERT J. Nevins, M.M. 


The Preaching Office 


Father Rock has determined to pre- 
sent to his readers a theological study 
of the nature and purpose of preaching. 
His work is not directly concerned with 
the art of preaching; rather, it concerns 
the motive behind the art. 

Unless They Be Sent indicates a well- 
planned analysis and theological de- 
velopment of the office of the preacher. 

The author patterns his book accord- 
ing to the division of causes. He treats, 
first, the final cause of preaching which 
considers the office of preaching, zeal, 
reward, material gain, and vainglory. 
The remote material cause of preaching 
is resolved to the content of Sacred 
Scripture clarified by theological de- 
velopment and explanation. The proxi- 
mate material cause is the manner of 
preaching. The formal cause is estab- 
lished as the canonical mission to 
preach. In the final chapter the author 
treats the preacher himself, the efficient 
cause. The dignity, the qualities of the 
preacher, the obligation to preach and 
the reception due to the preacher are 
clearly established. 

Father Rock’s work is based on the 
principles of preaching found in the 
scattered writings of St. Albert, St. 
Bonaventure, and St. Thomas. How- 
ever, this book is not a compilation of 
other authors. From these principles 
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Father Rock constructs a series of logi- 
cal conclusions about preaching which 
are a contribution to what we might call 
the theology of preaching. This work 
might easily set a trend into a further 
development of this neglected, but most 
important field. 

The field of preaching offers many 
opportunities to priests today. Radio 
and television are new ways for com- 
municating the word of God even to 
non-Catholies grasping for some truth 
to hold and for some word to comfort 
them. The modern preacher, then, must 
know the “why,” the “how,” the “what” 
to preach. He must be prepared to face 
larger audiences, to be better equipped, 
to understand his position as an instru- 
ment of God in teaching the truth by 
way of the spoken word. In brief, he 
must reconsider some of the principles 
which he may have forgotten. 

This work of Father Rock* might well 
serve as an introductory text for a 
A skilled teacher 
could readily use this text to present 
whole ratio of 
preaching. With this as a foundation, 
the course in sermon-writing and in the 
art of preaching would be less difficult 
and irksome for the potential priest. 

A valuable contribution in this work 
is the source material listed for each of 
the six chapters. This and the bibliog- 
raphy can serve as a further source of 
research for either the reader or the 
teacher who might wish to pursue many 
of the interesting and important factors 
of preaching. 

Although the content of this book is 
at times necessarily a little weighty, 
Father Rock with his simple and short 
manner of presentation makes his writ- 
ing easy to follow and to analyze. 

Priests will be glad to know what his 


course in homileties. 


to seminarians the 


* Unless They Be Sent. By Augustine W. 
Rock, O.P. (W. Brown and Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa, $3.50). 


Excellency, the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop Murray of St. Paul has to say 
about this same book. 


The happy choice of title made by 
the author, Father Augustine Rock, 
O.P., prepares the reader for the very 
competent exposition of the office of 
preacher as set forth in this volume 
by quotations from the Fathers and 
Doctors as well as modern theo- 
logians. 

It challenges all who have the office 
of preaching to renew their analysis 
of the legislation of the Church con- 
tained in the Code of Canon Law 
(Canons 1327-1348) with a view to 
assuming a greater responsibility of 
the high office committed to the 
preacher. 

Whoever gives himself the treat of 
a thoughtful and sympathetic perusal 
of the treasure of theology on the 
subject of preaching contained in 
Unless They Be Sent will dedwaie 
himself anew with greater enthusiusiu 
to the apostolate of fruitful com- 
munication of the revealed work of 
God. 

The author is to be congratulated 
on his contribution to source mate- 
rial for the formation of messengers 
of divine truth. 

Archbishop of Saint Paul 
+ John Gregory Murray 

Feast of Saint Bernardine, 1953 
Unless They Be Sent will afford many 
seminarians and priests a new and in- 
spiring message on their work as 

preachers of the word of God. 

L. A. MAHLER, O.P. 


The Mind of Rome on 
Social Justice 


The authors of Industrialism and The 
Popes* are to be commended in the 
highest for the religious humility, cour- 
age, or whatever name you will, in 
courteously not interrupting the Pope 
every time he speaks on matters of so- 


*Industrialism and The Popes. By Mary 
Lois Eberdt, Ph.D., and Gerald J. Schnepp. 
S.M., Ph.D. (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New 
York, 1953; 245 pages, $3.50). 
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cial justice. There are so many com- 
mentaries on the social encyclicals 
which are too much commentary and 
too little Pope. 1 know of several 
people who have completed only the 
eighth grade and who understand mag- 
nificently well the translation of the 
papal letters, but who become self- 
consciously bewildered in reading the 
commentaries. Sincere congratulations, 
then, are in order for the authors of 
this work for their remarkable, wise 
self-control. 

Industrialism and The Popes should 
be a supplementary text for every ethics 
course in our colleges. It is not, 
thereby, a fusion of philosophical and 
theological formal objects, for in its 
broad purpose it is a full dictionary of 
the concepts of the natural law as found 
in the human agent and as primarily 
applicable to that agent in his social liv- 
ing. It should definitely be considered 
as a required course book for sociology 
and economics seminars, and, if no place 
‘an be provided for the book here, it 
should be used to take the place of the 
many trivial seminars (and, sometimes, 
courses) which a cursory glance at some 
‘atalogues will reveal. This book is 
substantial ethics, substantial sociology, 
substantial economics. 

Its market, however, is not for the 
college, alone. It would be an incom- 
plete labor school which did not make 
constant use of this book. Every 
Catholic, every moral man with a social 
conscience, should be in possession of 
Industrialism and The Popes. 

The authors are mainly interested, 
however, in a more restricted purpose 
than the excellency noted by this re- 
viewer. They are eager to make clear 
to worker and owner, to State and 
citizen, the Industry Council Plan. 
There is, unfortunately, too little un- 
derstanding of this technique. The 
authors, however, make the plan emin- 
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ently clear as an embodiment, not a 
separate science, of the social pro- 
nouncements from Inscrutabili to 
Summi Maeroris. Because of the true, 
clear format adopted for presenting the 
unmistakable mind of the Popes in this 
book, the Industry Council Plan has its 
best chance to date for a hearing. 


L. GILpEA. 


Essays for Meditative Solitude 


Let readers who think of Father 
Gillis only as a political journalist be 
warned first off, or assured, as their 
inclinations require, that this collection 
of essays’ deals exclusively with the 
spiritual life. The author wants it 
understood that “there shall be no argu- 
ment”; his aim “is to stimulate quiet 
meditation and patient contemplation 
of religious truth.” This aim is pursued 
through twenty-six essays which dis- 
cuss, among other pertinent topics, self- 
knowledge, God's approachability, the 
fact of sin, prayer, the Holy Eucharist, 
Our Lady, and, finally, heaven. 

Reading through these essays reflee- 
tively (and, perhaps, only one at a time, 
in compliance with the author’s purpose 
“to stimulate quiet meditation”) the 
reader is refreshingly made aware of 
the import of ordinary things. Words- 
worth is quoted: “The earth and every 
common sight . . . did seem apparelled 
in celestial light.” Ineidentally, the 
essays abound in such quotations from 
all kinds of sources: pagan philosophers 
and poets, scientists, atheists, Doctors 
of the Church. So apposite are the 
quotations that one wonders how un- 
believers could have said them, and 
one naturally thinks better of them for 
that. 


5So Near Is God: Essays on the Spiritual 
Life. By James M. Gillis, C.S.P. Foreword 
by His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman. 
(Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York, 1953, 
$3.00). 
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The science of the spiritual life is 
blessed in this instance in having such 
a writer to speak for it. There are no 
heavy or struggling clauses; ideas 
which, by nature, should soar are so 
allowed and in language which Cardinal 
Spellman in the Foreword neatly terms 
“ceadenced prose.” Inevitably, perhaps, 
such a facile style has its drawbacks, 
too; and the impression arises once or 
twice that the author is ranting, which 
does not contribute to the “quiet medi- 
tation” idea. But it would be petty to 
dwell on such impressions where other- 
wise so much solid substance can be 
found. Part of the vigor in the style 
of these essays is attributable to the 
author’s disdain for ascetical clichés. 
He inspires a confidence that nothing is 
being held back. 

Only a few points come in for mild 
adverse criticism. It seems the author, 
when referring to our times and certain 
American ways, could be less scornful. 
With his keen perception he could do 
good service by applying his ideal of 
“affirmation,” rather than negation, to 
the good that must be there. Next, 
does the author intend abandoning 
method in prayer when he says, “God 
would speak to the soul” were it not 
“entangled with methods, preludes . . .’’? 
Thirdly, one might doubt that “the 
rotation of the earth . . . is as bewilder- 
ing ... as the procession of the Son.” 
Finally, that “Into Thy Hands I com- 
mend My Spirit” is called “the sixth of 
the seven last words” must be due to a 
misprint. 


Hucu A. Kennepy, S.J. 


A Pope in Quandary 


It is sadly tragic when a man is 
placed in a situation to which, for some 
reason or other, he is not equal and to 
which he will suecumb. This was the 
pathetic lot of Clement XIV (1769- 


1774) who was elected to the papacy® 
at a time which made the most exact- 
ing demands on the occupant of the 
papal throne. It was Clement’s mis- 
fortune and tragedy that he failed to 
measure up to the drastic requirements 
of the historical moment. ‘This is the 
impression derived from the 38th vol- 
ume of the translation of Pastor’s his- 
tory of the Popes, which deals with the 
reign of this much harassed and sorely 
perplexed Pontiff. 

The chief incident associated with 
Clement XIV is the suppression of the 
Society of Jesus which the Pope de- 
creed in order to restore peace with the 
Catholic States, whose insistent de- 
mands his predecessor had _ refused, 
but to which he finally, though reluct- 
antly, yielded. His temporizing and 
appeasing tactics, as is always the case, 
proved of no avail. His worst fault 
was his incompetence. Substantially 
true is the verdict of the biographer of 
Cardinal Bernis who says of him: “A 
weak character and of only mediocre 
intellect, Lorenzo Ganganelli was given 
a position to which he was incapable of 
doing justice.” 

The volume covering an agitated his- 
torical period full of intrigue and 
counter-intrigue furnishes highly in- 
teresting reading and sheds revealing 
sidelights on contemporary events of 
profane history. It is difficult to dis- 
entangle the history of the popes from 
world history, and Pastor makes it a 
point to sketch fully the secular back- 
ground. There is no need in mention- 
ing that the present volume possesses 
the well known qualities which distin- 
guish Pastor’s work and make it indis- 
pensable to the student of history. 

C. BRUEHL. 


* The History of the Popes from the Close 
of the Middle Ages. By Ludwig, Freiherr von 
Pastor; translated by E. F. Peeler.  V. 
xxxvill (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.). 
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